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A Woman Minister 


N interesting and, to the religious world, an important 
ceremony took place last month at McVicker’s 
Theatre, Chicago. Mrs. H. W. Thomas, the wife 
of Rev. Dr. Thomas of the People’s Church, was 

ordained ‘a liberal and independent minister,” and has 
assumed ministerial duties as her husband's assistant. 
Every denomination of the Congress of Religions was rep- 
resented at the ceremony. Mrs. Thomas preached her 
first sermon, occupying her busband’s pulpit, the day of 
the ordination. It was upon the ‘Cost of Right,” and 
was treated with the liberal and progressive spirit which 
is so essential an element in nineteenth-century religious 
thought 

Mrs. Thomas was, previous to her marriage last August, 
Miss Vandelia Varnum. She was educated at Franklin- 
ville Academy, Alfred University, and at Cornell, and for 
several years taught school. She has been very promi- 
nent on the lecture platform, and is recognized generally 
as a Woman eminently capable of furthering the interests 
of the People’s Church. It is a significant fact that the 
‘laying on of hands” was done by the present pastor of 
the M. E. church from which Dr. Thomas was excluded 
twenty years ago. 

The chief significance of Mrs. Thomas’s ordination lies 
in the fact that it is the first time the united consent of 
the churches has been given in a matter of the kind. 

On a question of such vital issue we are loath to give 
judgment. While it is opposed to Pauline doctrines, we 
must admit with the rest of the world that the modern 
interpretation of the Scriptures demands either a readjust- 
ment of their application to modern life or a check upon 
what we are pleased to call the progress of the world. St. 
Paul's bachelorhood was not the best thing that could have 
happened him. He gave woman a small place in the 
world. The nineteenth century—or rather the woman of 
the nineteenth century—has done away with all that, and 
we venture to say that were St. Paul to have as authori- 
tative a part in the questions of to-day, he would either 
have to be a very different man or a very horrified one. 





@n. 
Two Prominent Canadian Women at 
the Transvaal 


Can ADA never misses the opportunity of showing her 

loyalty and devotion to the mother-country. Her 
generous offer of services in the tragedy of the Sudan 
and in the present war in South Africa has lost her many 
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held several positions in the United States in her capacity 
as hospital nurse, and from 1891 to 1894 was Superintend- 
ent of Colunrbia Hospital in Washington. It is a fact 
that a great number of nurses practising in the United 
States, both in the hospitals and as private nurses, are 
Canadian women. Both Miss Forbes and Miss Pope have 
many friends in the States who will be glad to know of 
theif appointment. 
@aA. 
Motbers of Yesterday and To-day 


RECENT writer on the ** Psychology of Childhood ” 

questions the ability of the mothers of to-day to care 
for their children as well as did the women of former 
times. The higher education, be claims, has incapacitated 
them for their duty as mothers. Thoughts and standards 
have changed so widely from those held fifty years ago 
that neither children nor mothers are to be considered upon 
the same lines. The mother of to-day is so much in ear- 
nest in her care of her children that she listens to every 
syllable that they lisp, and watches their actions with the 
greatest earnestness, and discusses them at her club and 
mothers’ meetings, comparing her impressions with those 
of her fellow club woman, It is certain that women never 
felt such an overwhelming desire to care for and to bring 
up their children on right lines and after improved models 
as to-day. But the children are many times rendered self- 
conscious by the frequent observations made of them by 
their parents, and are perbaps the victims of different 
methods of experimentation suggested by book or pro- 
fessor or by reformer. 

The late Spanish war proved the results of the educa 
tion of the sons who had just left childhood behind them 
and were entering into the responsibilities of adult life, 
for a large number of the volunteer army were youths 
who were one side or the other of twenty-one. Their 
devotion to country, their bravery, their unmurmuring 
endurance of hardships, their thirst for glory and achieve- 
ment, were alike the admiration and astonishment of the 
nations of the earth. 

The health of children is more carefully looked after 
than ever before, and it is safe to say that the mothers of 
to-day achieve for their children better health conditions 
than those of the past. It has been reported that the 
infant mortality is greater now by a fourth than in former 
times, as the result of improper feeding. This is a serious 
charge. Children under one year of age should be brought 
up in the country. The number of city-born babies in 
the last fifty years would outoumber those of preceding 
decades by many thousands; add to these the number 
born of poor and foreign parents, and this seeming per- 
centage would shrink to nothing. The charge of this 
great loss of infantile life should not be attributed to lack 
of maternal health and care, but to the changed condi- 
tions of our country. 

We are in a transitional state in regard to most of our 
ways of living and thinking. Abandoning the methods 
which obtained in times past, the new ways are constantly 
in process of being tested. The mother is uncertain in 
her endeavors, and the cliild reacts to the uncertain touch. 
The outcome of it all, however, the sum total of tender 
care for infants and children, of devotion to their bring- 
ing up, far exceeds that which has been given to them 
in any other age, and the motherhood of to-day is more 
intelligent, more self-abnegating, more determined than 
ever before 



































MISS FORBES, 
Who have just received the Appointment as Nurses to South Africa. 


of her sons. In this latter unpleasantness with the Boer, 
Canadian women have come to the front with a spon- 
taneity which is admirable. Two events of interest in 
the social circles of the Dominion were the appointment of 
Miss Forbes, sister of the Hon. William Forbes, Justice 
of the Court of Nova Scotia, and Miss Georgina Pope, 
daughter of Judge Pope of Prince Edward Island, and a 
sister of the Under-Secretary of State, Canada, as nurses- 
Miss Forbes is a graduate of Columbia Hospital, Wash- 
ington. She practised there for six years. Miss Pope 
entered Bellevue Hospital, New York, in 1885, from which 
she graduated with honors a few years later. She has 





MISS POPE, 


About Lord and’ Lady Salisbury 


HE current magazines have been enlisting our sympathy 
with romantic accounts of the early poverty of Lord 
and Lady Salisbury. Ip the usual mass of epitaphic re- 


marks—which the lately decensed fortunately cannot hear 
—the world generally lauds that which it previously ig- 
nored. 

A recent issue of an English magazine refutes, in a re- 
freshing paragraph, the romantic accounts of the years of 
sacrifice and poverty in Strand apartments, on the ‘“* love 
in a cottage,” with the usual accompaniment of stale- 





cheese order of things. It states that after Lord Salis- 
bury’s election for Stamford his father gave him an al- 
lowance of 800, which was never discontinued ; that after his 
marriage Lord Salisbury—then Lord Robert Cecil—took 
his lady, not to the Strand apartments, but to Mansfield 
Street, Cavendish Square; that as neither of them cared 
a tu’pence about ‘‘rushing about here and there,” a life 
of extravagance and social pleasure held no attractions. 
Again, the title, estates, and fortune were a surety of the 
future, On the whole, while we regret it for the sa xe of 
the sentimentalists, it looks as though the future bi- 
ographer of the Salisburys will have to put away that 
romantic and poverty-stricken fact, which is, after all, 
mere fiction! 
SA. 


A New Lawyer in the West 


T= Indian Territory is no longer a reservation. Its 
latest stride towards full development and probable 
Statehood is marked by the admission of Miss Anabel 
Fleming to practise law in the United States court that 
has jurisdiction over the Chickasaw Nation. 
She is a resident of the town of Pauls Valley, and ac- 
quired her law knowledge while assisting her father in the 








MISS ANABEL 
Who has just been admitted to the Bar. 


FLEMING, 


court in which she was recently enrolled as a counsellor. 
The town of Pauls Valley, where Miss Fleming resides, 
is a place of several thousand inhabitants, and there are 
a score of murder cases pending upon the docket. Upon 
the day of her admission to the bar Miss Fleming, as her 
father’s assistant, attested the death-warrant of a negro 
whom Judge Townsend had sentenced to be hanged on 
January 13, 1900. 

Miss Fleming, however, despite her association with the 
bloody justice of the frontier, is a young lady of highly 
cultivated manner, and though her legal attainments were 
only known to her intimate friends, her pre eminent social 
and intellectual qualities have been recognized by all who 
know her. She is distinctly the leader of society in her 
community, and is thoroughly conventional. She is South- 
ern born and Southern bred, of Scotch ancestry, and her 
family is among the best known and best connected in the 
State of Texas. Her father, Hon. J.T. Fleming, was one 
of the seventeen pioneers who organized the Republican 
party in Texas in 1868. Her grandfather, Hon. W. H. 
Fleming, commanded a regiment in the Confederate ser- 
vice, and was a member of the convention that reconstruct- 
ed the Constitution of Texas after the civil war. Titus 
County, Texas, was named for Miss Fle-uing’s maternal 
grandfather. 

Miss Fleming’s lineage is from the family stock that 
settled in Wilmington, Delaware, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and held its reunion at Fairmount, West Virginia, 
in 1891, with thousands of representatives, including the 
Governors of West Virginia and Florida. 


zs 


In Praise of the Commonplace Man 


T® E commonplace man who has no talents is the saving 

grace of an evening nowadays. He never even seems 
to be bored by the things he hears and by the people about 
him. He just listens with a pleasant expression, denot- 
ing how thoroughly—I might almost say how easily—he 
is entertained. He advocates no reforms, makes no after- 
dinner speeches, indulges in no puns, is not witty and 
knows it—rare endowment!—and he doesn’t mind taking 
homely and unattractive women down to supper. The 
men never run after him to be a feature at stag parties; 
he belongs to no club, has no views, never poses, never 
stay> out nights, and no one ever calls him brilliant. But 
when it comes to the home life, this commonplace man is 
one of God’s noblemen. Have you never seen the chil- 
dren dashing up the street to meet him when he comes 
home at night? Does he ever forget to buy the baby’s 
shoes, and doesn’t he always have nickels in his pocket to 
be converted into juvenile prizes at a moment’s notice? 
Make no mistake about this kind of a commonplace man. 
Probably he will never go to Congress, but  ¢ will go to 
heaven. And some say that’s even better 
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HATEVER 
the queenly 
dignity of 
the diamond 
tiara and the 
loveliness of the jewel- 
tipped aigrette, the fash- 
ionable coiffeur of the 

resent introduces such ornaments only on rare occasions. 

is preference is for a wreath of roses, a garland of pe- 
tunias, a tall rose and leaves,a velvet poppy—in short, 
any of the almost perfectly made artificial Meds that 
have sprung into sudden popularity with the opening of 
the opera season. Oue of the postions of the many beau- 
tiful parures seen at the Metropolitan Opera House during 
the present gay winter consisted of a wreath of closely 
crushed pink roses, the circlet being five inches in diameter 
from outer edge to outer edge. It was set about a high 
coil of soft brown hair, and rested upon the loose waves that 
undulated about the entire head. The hair about the tem- 
ples and brow was arranged in a low Pompadour, from 
which a little curl escaped just over the centre of the brow. 
In the same box where this dainty coiffure was seen there 
sata rich-toped brunette, celebrated for her beauty, whose 
massive coils of black hair were confined by a garland of 
scarlet field flowers that rested among thick glossy green 
leaves. These floral garnitures, which in both instances 
were effectively repeated in the gowns of their wearers, 
were immediately suggestive of Perdita or the antecedent 
Persephone. 








JETTED LACE GOWN WORN BY MRS. JOHN JACOB 
ASTOR. 


HE more conventional hair ornaments consisted of sin- 

gle red or pink roses raised high at the side or front 
and fastened against a tall coil of hair built directly on 
the crown of the head. Pink-edged apple blossoms, white 
pear blooms, and diminutive morning-glories were also 
represented, sometimes with a diamond set in the heart of 
a flower, and gleaming there like a drop of dew. 

Jetted and silver-spangled floral shapes are affected 
by seme of the younger matrons, and the wide white 
ee ornaments worn in the fluffy hair of Mrs. Orme 

ilson are especially beautiful. These are set immedi- 
ately in front of the coil on the top of the head, and se- 
cured there by a large diamond ornament. 


@n. 


“THERE is no longer any doubt as to the return of ear 
rings to favor. Their use is already almost universal. 
As one glances about the Opera House, where fashion in 
its most extravagant and also its most exclusive form con- 
gregates, one sees everywhere the little jewel gleaming in 
the ears of the women. At present the one permissible 
form for this ornament is that known as the ‘‘ screw,” 
with a solitaire, sapphire, or pearl of small size, fastened 
securely by means of the little back screw. Occasionally 
ear-rings with two stones are seen, set one below the oth- 
er, and fastened just below the lobe of the ear by means 
of the old-fashioned wire catch; but these are few, and 
pendants are not countenanced as yet. Coral pins and 
strings of coral are commonly seen, but they may scarcely 
be suid to have obtained a vogue. 


@A. 


HE widest diversity is shown in the sleeves of décolle- 
té gowns. Sometimes these are of gossamer textures 
that make a pretence of covering the entire arm, and are 












attached to such delicately constructed bretelles as to make 
one wonder whence comes the sustaining power. Again 
sleeves are altogether dispensed with, being merely suggest- 
ed by narrow, jewelled, jetted, or spangled shoulder-straps. 
Elbow sleeves are fairly represented, especially in heavy 
brocade gowns and those of the thicker fabrics generally; 
but the newest form of arm-covering is the short sheath 
sleeve, three inches deep at the most at the front seam, 
made of lace, gauze, or silk, so heavily embroidered or 
appliquéd that the foundation material is altogether hid- 
den. Unlike the elbow sleeves, which all terminate in 
lace flounces thickly pleated at the back of the arm, the 
lower edges of these sleeves are finished without lace or 
dependent ruffles of any kind, and the close fit of the tiny 
things, when done in white silk or satin under incrusted 
lace, assumes the beauty of and suggests a bit of sculp- 
ture. 


@a. 


Y far the most popular color seen in the audiences is 
rray, the second in favor being flame-color, and the 
third black. Previous to Mrs. John Jacob Astor's de- 
parture for abroad she appeared at the performances of 
**Roméo et Juliette,” ‘‘Carmen,” and ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Figaro,” and her gray gown worn at the first-named opera 
and the beautiful black gown repeated at the two last- 
named performances were conspicuous for their quiet yet 
striking elegance. The gray costume was of tulle over 
taffeta, and made with full pleated skirt and simple 
rounded yoke. Theentire front of the bodtce was closely 
draped with silver-gray tulle heavily spangled. At the 
left side near the shonlder was a large knot of cerise 
panne velvet. 
Mrs. Astor’s black gown was of lace shimmering under 
a profusion of spangles. The bodice was made with 
scalloped neck, and narrow bretelles of jetted bands, from 
which the sleeves were suspended. A very narrow jet 
fringe, wired to keep in shape, bordered the scallops of 
the bodice, and weighted the sleeves at the top. The 
latter were sheath - fitting, and pointed over the hand. 
With this costume, short white gloves with black stitch- 
ing were worn. The coiffure was extremely high. A 
band of jetted velvet surrounded the loose coil on the 
extreme top of the head, and two long vlack-spangled 
gnuze chrysanthemum petals were held in position against 
the coil by a diamond crescent. Mrs. Orme Wilson has 
appeared in a striking gown of black Malines and Chan- 





DEBUTANTE’S ROSE-GARLANDED GOWN. 





tilly over white glacé 
silk. The bodice of 
this gown is mude 
with entre-deux of 
close-patterned Chan- 
tilly divided by scant 
horizontal shirrings of 
black Malines. The 
scalloped outlines of the upper part of the bodice were 
defined by triple (wired) rows of jet, and the tight short 
sleeves were of silk under Chantilly. With this gown 
pt the white gauze coiffure ornaments before de- 
scribed. 


@a. 


ERHAPS the most conspicuous costume seen thus far 

was of flame-colored crépe. Mephistopheles himself 
could readily be forgiven were he to mistake it for his 
own property. The entire gown and opera cloak were of 
a lurid flame hue, unrelieved by 2 single contrasting color 
note. The skirt was sheath-fitting and trained, the lower 
part weighted by deep full pleatings of flame-colored net. 
The bodice was made with rounded neck and very short 
puffed sleeves. Suéde gloves that reached half-way be- 
tween the elbow and shoulders, and in color exactly match- 
ing the crépe of the gown, completed the costume, with 
which was worn « long draped red cloth cloak with 
monk’s hood lined with silk of same shade. The sha 
of the cloak was half Spanish, that is, fuller than the 





CHANTILLY LACE AND SILK GOWN WORN BY 
MRS. ORME WILSON, 


fashionable opera cloak, and almost circular in effect, but 
draped over the ieft side of the front. Two big flame- 
red silk poppies formed the garniture for the hair, and 
these were placed low at the side of the coil, lying almost 
on the neck. 

@A. 


HE fashionable gown fabrics seen are all clinging in 

character. Gauze. point d’esprit, Brussels net, crépe, 
fancy Liberty silks for the débutantes, and stately but 
soft lustrous satins, deep-toned velvets, and Chantillys 
for the older women, are most frequently seen. Whether 
black, white, or colored, the gauzes are all heavily span- 
gled, or treated with applied mousseline de soie or beaded 
lace. Crépe gowns are combined with mousseline or net, 
and garlanded most lavishly with artificial flowers. These 
ure enjoying a veritable renaissance. Besides their gen- 
eral use as hair-garnitures, trails of primroses and long 
morning-glory vines, brightened by the funnel -shaped 
blooms in pink, blue, or purple, festeon the skirts and 
bodices of cr@pe and a arese with picturesque re- 
sults. The favorite method of arranging these garlands 
is to twine them from the shoulder (back or front) about 
the corsage, thence downward among the draperies of 
the skirt, where they mingle with the flounces with that 
seemingly unstudied grace which is known to be the very 
acme of artistic gown-making. 

; Ava STERLING. 





ANY of the designs for street costumes that ap- 
pear late in the season---that is, after the Christ- 
mas holidays—can safely be relied upon as styles 
for the coming spring. They may, of course, 
have to be modified, or in some way changed, 

but, all the same, it is quite possible to use them for 
models. Many people think it better economy to wait 
until after Christmas to buy their winter gown—that is, a 
street costume—and then not a very heavy one, for they 
contend that by so doing they secure styles that are 
fashionable at the time, and that are not out of style the 
next autumn. One 
word of warning must 
be given, though, on 
this subject, and that 
is not to choose a very 
marked fashion, for 
that is apt to be so con- 
spicuous that it goes 
out of fashion very 
quickly. 


An 
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VERY spring and 

autumn a certain 
style of gown is seen 
—the one of wearing a 
short dark coat with a 
skirt of some light col- 
or. This isa very good 
fashion, and all de- 
pends upon having the 
coat (or rather jacket, 
for it is short) made in 
the best possible way. 
The idea as carried out 
in winter fashions has 
the coat of velvet or 
fur, and some of those 
that were turned out 
recently are particular 
ly smart. There is one 
that has a round basque 
in the back, is straight 
over the hips, and has 
a pointin front. There 
are two revers—one 
smaller than the other 
—and a high collar. 
Both collar and revers 
are faced with stitched 
satin or fut, and a full 
jabot of mousseline de 


Crore exit in light tan with brown 
velvet close-fitting jacket with stitched 
white satin revers. 


Gaay OLoTH Puie~omsse cows trimmed with bands of white cloth 
and dail green velvet. Small yoke and stock-collar of lace. 
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FOR EARLY SPRING STREET WEAR 


soie or chiffon fills up the small openinz between the re- 
vers. With such a jacket as this it isa mistake to wear 
skirts that are very elaborately trimmed. The plain 
close-fitting shape is the best, trimmed ouly with stitched 
bands of cloth. 

@a. 


EDIUM-LENGTH coats are more fashionable just 

now than the very long ones, and, while they ere 
very simple in design, are exceedingly smart and, as a 
rule, becoming. The prettiest trimming on these coats 
is the stitched bands of cloth. There are two distinct 
styles this year in cloth gowns—one as simple as possible, 
the other most elaborately trimmed. A very graceful de- 
sign in a pastel-blue cloth gown is in princesse shape, 
open in front to show a plain front breadth of black 
velvet. There are three flounces of graduated lengths, 
each trimmed with a band of black velvet. The waist 
fastens at the left side, and is trimmed with a black band 
of the velvet outlined with a bias band of cloth. There 


a ese 


Lone nemeore of cerise cloth, embroidered in black silk and che- 
nille. High collar and cuffs lined with sable, and two sable points at 
the bottom of the coat in front, giving the effect of a fur under-ekirt. 


is a round yoke and collar of guipure lace over black 
velvet. Another gown on the same style is in the light 
tan cloth, that is open at the left side to show a panel of 
white cloth; there is a deep shaped cape outlined with a 
band of white cloth, and an edge of fur put inside the 
cloth. A great many gowns made in this style will he 
repeated in the spring gowns, and will look particularly 
well in the light cloths. The more elaborate style is the 
appliqué of velvet. and the trimmings of sable will only 
be repeated in cloth also. 


T is now the accepted fashion that women, as well as 
mei’. should dress for dinner, even in their own homes, 
and conseyuently low-cut gowns are made up much more 
than they used to be; but there are also a great many 
charming designs for so-called house gowns that are made 
high in the neck and with lof¢ sleeves. but of material 
and coloring that would not be suitable for street wear 
and would hardly do for receptions. The lace gowns are 
as fashionable as ever, and are considered particularly 
suited for this sort of wear. A very dainty little design 
has the under-skirt of accordion-pleated mousseline de 
soie and a yoke of mousseline de soie, and then the lace 
over-dress is fitted like a fitted coat. 


@n. 


VENING gowns are of course more and more beau- 
tiful as the winter advances and there are more enter- 
tainments to go to. There are a great many gowns made 
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of very rich material that have no trimming save a flounce 
of lace, but there are other more gauzy materials which 
require to be made up with other materials to look effec- 
tive. The fringes are greatly used on all evening gowns 
to trim the sashes and the bows. and also to finish the 
over-skirt, and certainly nothing looks better than these 
fringes when they hang over the lace or chiffon flounces. 
Almost all the evening waists are cut very low, but are 
filled in with tulle or lace, so that they are both becoming 
and modest. This applies 
principally to the dinner 
gowns; the ball gowns, 
unfortunately, are not to 
be included in the same 
catego The polka dot 
still reigns supreme as 
trimming, and chenille has 
had a revival that ought 
to be of the greatest ser- 
vice to the manufacturers. 
The chenille polka-dotted 
materials are more fash- 
ionable than the embroid- 
ered polka dots, and also 
more expensive; but that, 
of course, is not to be con- 
sidered in these days of 
extravagance. In sharp 
contrast to the expensive 
gowns are many that are 
exceedingly simple and 
not nearly so expensive. 
The beauty of these con- 
sists in the way they are 
cut and fitted, and in the 
draping of the waist, for 
the fancy now is to have 
the material in a low-cut 
waist dra over a fitted 
lining. little edge of 
fur, or even a ruching of 
chiffon or ribbon, outlining 
the waist and trimming 
the skirt, adds greatly to 
the beauty of these gowns 
and not materially to the 
expense. A ruche of chif- 
fon with tiny narrow rib- 
bon edge is also a pretty 
finish, and can be made in 
po A width that is desir- 
able. 





CioTn sxpmncore of light tan 
trimmed with stitched bands of 
cloth. Short cape and high collar 
finished with stitched bands. 





Tuxqvoise-s Lue OLoTH Gown, trimmed with stitched bands of cloth 
and edge of white cloth. Flower hat of violets and leaves. Panel of 
white at the left side of skirt and waist. 

















tention was paid to dressing the neck becomingly, 
and it is positively amazing how many different 
styles of collars, fichus, neck-ties, etic., there are to 
choose from. One great advantage of all these 
fashions is, it is often possible to renovate a waist that has 
lost its freshness so that it will look quite like new, or to 


Ts has never been a time when so much at- 





buy one expensive collar, fichu, or cape that will do duty 
for two or three waists; and, above all, the laws that gov- 
ern this style of neck-wear are not so arbitrary but that it 
is possible to choose something that is becoming to every 
woman's individual style of beauty. 

A great many of the evening waists are made exceed- 
ingly plain, and are finished around the shoulders in as 
simple a fashion as possible. Sometimes the folds of the 
material are draped across so that not even a ruching 
is necessary at the top of the waist, while others again 





are finished with a ruching of chiffon or a flat narrow 
band of passementerie. Fortunately it is not considered 
absolutely impossible, though, to wear berthas or fichus, 
for when these are becoming they are exceedingly so. A 
very pretty style of fichu is made of chiffon, with double 
ruffles edged with narrow velvet or satin ribbon, and is 
long enough to tie in a soft rosette with ends. This idea 





can be carried out also with lace ruffles, but for the mo- 
ment the ribbon-edged chiffon ruffles are the best. 

The yoke collars are a charming addition to any waist. 
One very pretty style is made of satin covered with an 
interlaced embroidery of chenille or silk, on which are sew- 
ed spangles or cut beads. This — is finished with a 
fringe of beads, and is very becoming as well as effective. 

The stock-collars are made of satin, silk, or velvet. 
When made of satin or silk the material is cut on the 
bias and used in soft folds, and there is a lining stiff 
enough to hold the inevitable points behind the ears in 
lace. All stiff linings, such as canvas, are, however, no 
onger fashionable, and only a very thin crinoline is used 





WHAT IS BEST IN NECK-WEAR 
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for lining. A charming stock-collar of velvet is made of 
the plain velvet embroidered in jet or steel, and trimmed 
with quite a deep fringe that falls becomingly over the 
yoke of the gown. This embroidered collar is decidedly 
new, and will be popular for some time to come. A pretty 
collar that is not ve new, but very smart, is made 
of two colors of taffeta silk, the edge being of a sharp 
contrast in color, and the principal part of the collar of 
white or black taffeta. There are a bow-knot and ends al- 
ways worn with this collar, and made in the same way, 
with a hem-stitched finish where the two colors join. 

The sailor knots of chiffon, crépe de Chine, or lace are 
worn with any collars, but 
the newest are made of the 
same materials as the collars 
with which they are worn. 
Ina negine otrope crépe 
de Chine a very pretty collar 
is made in the pointed shape 
at the back. The crépe is 
laid in soft folds over a lin- 
ing, and the tie has ends that £ 
are put through a jewelled 
clasp and are finished with 
lace. Crépe de Chine is the 
favorite material for these 





ties, but Liberty silk and renovating old waists. A charming bolero jacket of 
chiffon are alsoused. Then guipure lace has a turned-down collar, and where it 
there are the narrow velvet fastens across the bust is a large bow of white chiffon, but 
ties made of the embroider- made without any ends. Another very pretty trimming 
ed velvet, long enough to tie for the front of the waist is made of a V-shaped piece of 
in a small bow with long lace or embroidery trimmed with double revers. Down 
ends, finished with white the front of the waist are bows of black velvet ribbon, 
silk fringe. These velvet and the high stock-collar is of accordion-pleated chiffon 
ties can be worn either with trimmed with three rows of lace. Another effective 
white or black collars, and bolero jacket is made of white net and black velvet ribbon, 
are very smart, and the latest 
things to wear with the taf- 
feta silk waists, that remain 
in fashion, no matter what 
chances or changes occur to 
any other part of the cos- 
tume. 

Chiffon ties are almost in- 
variably now made of the 
plain chiffon, accordion-pleated, tied in a bow-knot, and 
with short ends that are cut on the bias. They are pret- 
tiest when made of plain chiffon, but are greatly in fashion 
in the different colors. A bow of chiffon is also used 
with a high collar of white satin that has a little insertion 
of guipure lace, and is also used on a tucked stoek-collar 
that has two bands of lace at either edge of the collar. 

A dainty tie of pale blue taffeta silk or chiffon has 
the lace on both edges, pat over so that it leaves just 






the ribbon run through the net, and giving the effect of 
entre-deux. The jacket is long enough to reach to the belt, 
and has straps over the shoulders. It is a most effective 
trimming, especially with a black or white waist. 

The jewelled collars follow very closely on the lines of 
a piece of the blue showing in front. The collar itself is the silk, satin, or velvet stock-collars, and a very good 
round and high, with two round tabs at the back made of arrangement is, where the neck is thin or ugly, to have a 
the taffeta silk. Finishing this collar in front is a jabot collar made of satin, over which can be worn a collar made 
bow with sailor knot made of chiffon and edged with 
lace. Chiffon and lace are also combined in the bolero 
jackets and the V-shaped collars that are so useful in 





of ropes of pearl with a fancy clasp in front, and at the 
sides narrow slides of rhinestones. For full dress the 
lining can be taken out, and if it is desired to wear more 
jewels the necklace can be put below the collar. Another 
jewelled collar is of jet with rhinestone beads put in 
ront and at the sides, this combining of the jet with the 
rhinestones being quite effective, especially for one who 
is in mourning and does not wish to wear colored stones. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 


EARLY SPRING VISITING COSTUME 


COSTUME that is representative of the most ad- 
vanced Parisian and Viennese taste is published 
in pattern form with this number of Haxper’s 
Bazar. In it are shown the new side-pleated 
skirt with centre box-pleat in back, and a novel 

and altovether fashionable bodice, fitted by four small 
darts folded outward and stitched—a form of trimming 
that is highly valued by the leading importers, and rapid- 
ly attracting the flattery of imitation. The bodice — 
includes one sleeve and plain flare cuff, one-half of lining 
for waist, one-half of back of outer bodice, one-half of 
front, one-half of collar and of chemisette, and a shaped 
helt. The foundation lining pattern for the back is per- 
forated to indicate position for the placing of the inserted 
V of silk. This may be tucked, laid in narrow vertical 
pleats, or varied by using any of the all-over fancy silks 
now so generally obtainable. Again, an introduced V of 
plain silk incrusted with lace would be extremely effec- 
tive. Whatever the material chosen, it will, of course, 
be duplicated in the V front of bodice. A single color 
tone, and that castor, was employed for the original model, 
the material being light-weight cloth. The V's were bor 
dered by double fois of satin antique. The embroidered 





EARLY SPRING VISITING 
Cat Paper Pattern No. 253. 


COSTUME. 
(See page 41.) 


motif was dove in light brown silks in flat stitch, The 
outer material and lining are stitched together at the 
under-arm and shoulder seams after the adjusting of the 
former upon the fitted and boned lining, The dart-lines 
are perforated accurately, and the best results will be ob- 
tained by pinning them in place upon the figure over the 
finished lining. The sleeves have « slight gathering over 
the shoulder, but this is pressed out on the wrong side 
after the stitching in place has been done. 


en. 


OF all the new skirt forms that appear each week, none 
coutsins such prophecy of future popularity as does 
the new side-pleated garment now published in pattern 


form for the first time. The new model may be cut in 
one piece, with a single seam falling under the right fold 
of the box-pleat in back; or, where narrow materials, 
such as India silk, are employed, the seams may without 
acmreyg. | be brought to the inner fold of any desired 
pleat he pattern of skirt is in a single piece, notched 
top end bottom for each pleat, and perforated throughout 


its length with lines that mark the creasing of each pleat 
—that is to suy, the forward, front turning-fold of each 
long pleat is perforated from waist to hem. The placket 
occurs at right side of centre box-pleat in back. The pat- 
tern allows for a two-inch hem, and this, if the material 
of the gown be cloth, should be turned up raw-edged and 
stitched flat. In all cases, except where a light, easily 
ravelled silk is employed, bulky turnings should be 
avoided about the foot of the skirt. Where long pleated 
garments are in making, the flat hem is especially de- 
sirable. 

When the material for skirt has been cut, joined, and 
the lines marked for the pleats have been sketched in 
with chalk or soapstone, they may be lightly basted to the 
required depth. The skirt is now ready to be fitted. Any 
referred drop lining may be used that fits with sheath- 
ike exactness about the hips. In slipping the skirt on the 
figure, hold the upper paft of the pleats in the hand as 
each section is fitted. Begin to adjust the skirt at the 
centre of front, and proceed to centre of back around one 
side, repeating the effort on the other side. Catching the 
pleats at the waist, shake the material gently, so that the 
folds take their natural places. If the fabric has been cut 
carefully and is woven with ordinary firmness, these will 
fall exactly as the lines are marked in the pattern. Loose- 
ly woven canvas cloths or wide-meshed veilings may re- 
quire a slight readjustment in order to get the correct 
hang, but the style of the finished garment will amply re- 
pay for the thought given to the fitting of it. Hooks are 
unnecessary in the placket, and only restrain the free 
swing of the pleats. With an ordinarily snug belt and 
correct fitting of the skirt, a gaping apart of the placket 
will be quite impossible. 

The present design is suitable for rendering in veiling, 
light-weight cloth, India silk, or Galatea. It is an excel- 
lent model for treatment in solid tones, such as the new 
leather-color, gray, biscuit, or Parma cloth. If rendered 
in the former shade, the bands that outline the V’s may 
be made to supply a pretty contrast by making them of 
turquoise - blue antique satin. Any preferred garniture 
may be substituted for that shown on the bodice in the 
illustration. The V’s may be of chiffon or mousseline de 
soie of the same shade as gown, and the waist embroid- 
ered with mousseline flowers outlined with fine silk cord. 
Where embroidery is the chosen garniture this should be 
done in flat stitch with silk of the same color as the gown. 
If rendered in India silk, Russian lace, which grows 
more popular each day, will be the most fashionable gar- 
niture with which to combine it. Barége and silk poplins 
also will prove to be excellent mediums for the copying 
of this model. 

Of any material 54 inches wide, 54 yards will be re- 
quired for the making of this costume for a woman of 
medium size. 


CHILD’S SPRING SAILOR COSTUME 


HE gown from which this design for child’s cos- 

tume is made was of red serge combined with 

black and white checked silk. Where wide ma- 

terial is to be employed in reproducing this cos- 

tume the skirt may be seamed only down the 
centre of the back between the two box-pleats. The only 
real sewing necessary in the making of this skirt is in the 
fitting of the facing for the bottom, pattern of which ac- 
companies that of the skirt, and the adjusting of the belt, 
which is stitched to the skirt. The sailor bodice is made 
with single under-arm seams. It has a desirable fulness 
in back and front, and the space for gathering is carefully 
calculated and notched on patterns for back and front. 
The wide sailor collar is seamless, but where goods are 
narrow a seam may be introduced at the shoulder. The 
lining for the collar should be soft, and preferably of silk. 
A narrow band of checked silk formed the garniture of 
the collar in the original dress, but this may be varied by 
bands of flat braid, ribbon, or rows of stitching. The 
sleeve is in two pieces, and in effect is a simple coat sleeve. 
Accompanying the waist pattern is a little waistcoat, or 
full-fronted under-waist without sleeves, and with plain 
back, where fastening occurs. As this garment is quite 
separate from the outer waists, a number of fronts may 
be used with a single cloth, serge, or piqué gown made 
after this model. The waistcoat is finished about the 
neck with a simple straight collar, and the sleeves ter- 
minate in turned-back close-fitting cuffs. In making the 
skirt the pleats at the back should be laid according to 
the notches at top and bottom:of the pattern. When 
basted the skirt should be fitted on the figure, and, hold- 
ing the pleats at the top, the material, should be shaken 
slightly and allowed to fall into the easy folds taken nat- 
urally by the fabric itself. When preperly basted at the 
top, these are sure to correspoad almost exactly with the 
lines of the pattern; but the weaves of such materials as 
cloth, serge, flannel, veiling, etc., differ so widely in the 
various grades that care must be exercised in reproducing 
a pattern devised for general use and for close-form ma- 
terials. 

In selecting fabrics for play or school gowns for chil- 
dren this is important to know, as it will aid greatly in 
the selection of material for a given design. Costume 
No. 254 is most suitable for treatment in serge, flannel, 
cloth, Galatea suiting, piqué, or Madras, and may be 
purchased in sizes suitable for girls of 4, 6, 8, rom 10 
years of age. This pattern may only be purchased within 
two months from date of this issue of Harper's Bazan. 

Of material 50 inches wide 2} yards will be required 
for little girl of 4 to 6 years, 2} yards for child of 6 to 8 
years, and 3} yards for girl of 8 to 10 years. 


A WORK-TABLE ACCESSORY 


HE proper adjusting of sleeve trimming is one of 
the perplexing problems that sometimes handicap 
the home dressmaker or visiting seamstress. Pa- 
pier-maché models of the arm have not as yet 
been put upon the market, and, somehow, trim- 

ming applied to the flat sleeve never has quite the same 
effect as that adjusted on the arm. As a living model 
upon whom to fit these portions is not always obtainable, 
fashionable tailors have evolved a ‘‘dummy ” that is most 
—_ of imitation, and of the greatest assistance in the 
making, trimming, or remodelling of sleeves. A model 
sheath sleeve pattern is secured (HARPER’s Bazar pat- 
tern sleeve accompanying present design No. 258 is the 
latest), and cut in stout unbleached muslin or close un- 
stiffened linen. The sleeve should then be fitted without 
a wrinkle to the arm, and basted into a waist lining that 
extends to the desired length on the shoulder. Trim the 
seams exactly, and fit closely about the wrist, until the 
sleeve is as nearly as possible ‘‘skin-tight.” Now clip 
the bastings enotigh to release the arm, and stitch the 
sleeve firmly together. Make a small oval cap for the 
wrist, and with it close up the lower part of the sleeve. 
Now make a proportionate cap for the top of the sleeve 
and hold in readiness for use. Proceed to stuff the sleeve, 
which has become by this time an arm-shaped bag, with 
cotton, packing it closely, and modelling the arm well as 
the operation proceeds, When filled quite to the shoul- 
der adjust the almost round cap already cut and stitch 
tightly together. When completed the worker has at her 
command a perfect life sized and shaped arm model, which 
may be handled easily, and will save much time in later 
adjustment of band, lace, or fitted caps to sleeves of the 
present style. 


A DRESS INNOVATION 


NOVELTY in woman’s clothing, that has been de- 
vised with a special view to accompanying the 
new pleated skirts, is in the form of ruffled silk 
knickerbockers that fit closely about the hips, and 
are lined with thin flannel or chamois, as may be 

preferred. They reach quite to the knees, and are cover- 
ed with flounces, plain, gathered, or pleated, as fancy may 
demand. In the more elaborate articles the ruffles are of 
lace and silk alternating, and placed one above the other 
in tiers that extend to within seven inches of the waist- 
line. They are made in black and in all the pale evening 
shades of silk, and reproductions of the same garment in 
thin nainsook with full lace ruffles are among the ear) 
summer novelties now for the first time being exhibited. 
Batiste, pongee, and China silks are the mediums in which 
the darker colored summer garments of this genre will be 
treated, and these will be rich in lace flounces. 


CHILD'S SPRING SAILOR COSTUME 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 254.—(See Page 4!.) 
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Octave Thanet 


Authoresses of the Hour: 











OR the last ten years there has been an increasing 
interest in the writings of an American who is 
drawing real Amevicans with an extraordinarily 
snre and strong touch and absolutely no affecta- 
tions. Her assumed name might be either that of 

a man or a woman, and a certain vigor and self-restraint 
and large toleration for many years led the public to be- 
lieve hera man. But Octave Thanet is really a very gra- 
cious and womanly woman. Her real name, as all the 
world knows now, is Alice French. She was born at An- 
dover, Massachusetts, of old New England families, on 
both sides of the house. The first of her father’s name 
was Captain William French, first captain of the town of 
Billerica, Massachusetts, sometime representative in the 
colonial Jegislature, deacon in the church, and instructor 
of the Indians when he was not fighting them. A letter 
of his to an English friend, still preserved (for it was 
widely printed and spread abroad in its time) in the Mas- 
sachusetts historical collection, shows through a mist of 
antiquated pious formality a shrewd and far-sighted man. 
His house was one of the garrison-houses of New Eng- 
land, destroyed only in this century. On her mother’s 
side she is descended from George Morton, the Pilgrim; 
and through various grandmothers she ean claim kinship 
with almost every historic family of New England— 
Winslows, Tillinghasts, Mayhews, Lothrops, Carys, Dan- 
forths, Phillips—a list too long for repetition. Her fa- 
ther, George Henry French, left New England and moved 
West on account of his health, which was menaced by the 
fatal east winds of Boston. He was a successful manu- 
facturer, a man of wide cultivation, keen appreciation of 
literature and art, and great personal charm. He died in 
1883. Her mother is a beautiful woman, who has a kind 
of sweet wisdom and patient shrewdness in her character. 
Her charities are as wide as they are unobtrusive. She 
has been an invalid for many years, without quenching 
either her interest in life or her sense of humor. Mrs. 
French’s family, the Mortons, were famous lawyers, 
and something of the judicial temperament may have 
been inherited by her daughter, mingling with the dogged 
determination of the old Indian-fighter and a drop of 
Gallic blood from a faraway ancestress from France. 
The blend is different from the accepted New England 
type, and yet has traces of its original elements. To a 
substratum of rocklike integrity and honor have been 
added tolerance, generosity, the Celtic readiness to find di- 
version in the simple things of life, with the ironic com- 
mon-sense and scorn of outward emotion which are hall- 
marks of the Westerner. But really this is no more the 
type of the Middle West than it is of New England, or 
than Davenport is a typical Western town. In the 
interior Davenport is considered rather a wicked and wily 
town, principally because the prohibitory laws were openly 
disregarded by the city; in reality Davenport is one of the 
quietest, best-behaved, substantix!, and liberal towns in the 
United States. Miss French's stories of a Western town 
picture the town well, but her insight is so keen and true 
that a day's visit to a town of the interior enabled her to 
depict it so intimately in a vivid tale that the inhabitants 
complained of her describing real persons without proper 
disguise — persons, it is hardly necessary to say, whose 
acquaintance the author had never made, and of whose 
very existence she was ignorant. . 

o such a many-sided nature scarcely any human being 
can be so alien as to be incomprehensible; but naturally 
most easily comprehended are the people of the region 
that, cosmopolite though she may be, is still her very own. 

en. 

ISS FRENCH was a child when the family moved to 

the West, but her school-days in Andover restored to 
her the traditions and habits of thought of her New Eng- 
land kindred, which, like a bouquet of New England 
herbs, have left their own clinging flavor 





























MISS FRENCH'S HOME IN DAVENPORT 


Some trips abroad about this time had rather the effect 
to increase the hold of the East upon her. For some years 
she was absorbed in political and social questions. Later 
she was attracted by the early English literature, and 
later by the German philosophers. 

There are people who, in spite of the success of her later 
studies of the Western life, still love her Southern stories 
best. For many years she has spent her winters South, 
on an Arkansas plantation, with a near and dear friend. 
This friend and her mother both appear in the book on 





photography (An Adventure in Photagraph). They are 
Jane and Madonna. Of Mrs. Allen, the lady who is here 
(as she was always called by Miss French) called ‘* Ma- 
donna,” the famous French critic Madame Blanc wrote 
that she was *‘ the ideal mistress of the house,” to whom 
may be well applied the poet’s words, *‘ A virtuous gen- 
tlewoman, mild and beautiful.” And the same kindly 
critic thus described her daughter : ‘* The beautiful young 
widow with the long dark eves, calm as moonlight.” 

This last spring Mrs. Allen died, and her death has 
taken away a gentle and lovely figure that every one who 
visited the plantation must remember. 

@a. 

Cloves BEND, the Arkansas plantation, has been more 

than once described by Miss French. In Ma’ Bowlin’, 
in Whitsun Harp, Regulator, in Otto the Knight, and in The 
Mortgage on Jeffy. the river, the plains, and the wonderful 
cypress forest are drawn by a loving hand; there is some- 
thing also of the plantation life and a hint of a description 
of Colonel Tucker, Mrs. Crawford's partner, and the plan- 
tation’s other owner; but there is nothing said about ber 
own home. In the first year of her residence she lived 
with her friends in their own house, which has been sev- 
eral times photographed; but this house was destroyed by 
fire three years ago. 

Her friend Mrs. Crawford and she bought some land 
from Mrs. Crawford’s partner, on the Clover Bend planta- 
tion, and built there a house in the style of an old fash- 
ioned Southern mansion. After a drive of five miles 
through the swamp, the trim fences and tighter houses 
in the cotton-fields announce the plantation 





























STAIRCASE AT THANFORD. 


WO miles further drive through the cotton farms, past a 

white green-blinded ‘‘white” school-house, and a white 
blindless *‘ colored” school-house, and the little planta- 
tion settlement on the riveris reached. This is the centre 
of the wide radius of farms. Here are the saw-mill, the 
red gins, the great farm burns, the big yellow store with 
its white-columned portico, which dates to before the war; 
the houses of the men employed on the plantation, over- 
seer, farm hands, clerks, mill hands, etc.; the planter’s 
own pretty Southern house, with gambrel-roof and 
double - storied piazza overhung with vines; and across 
the road, in the midst of a three-acre lawn, the two 
friends’ home. One passes directly into a very large hall, 
with Indian rugs and skins on the polished floor, and then 
into the coziest of rooms charmingly furnished and with 
a noble great fireplace. Here a very tall and handsome 
young black man in immaculate waiter's costume appears 
with tea, or possibly an enticing and less innocent drink; 
and almost immediately a sweet-faced and daintily dressed 
maid comes to help the lady unpack. This is Miss 


French’s own maid, who can, if need be, act as secretary: 
as she is a type-writer and short-hand reporter as well as 
an accomplished lady’s-maid. 


@aA. 


IFE at Thanford is of necessity very quiet, but a 
house party there has itsown charm. The kitchen and 
the cellar have been praised by no less authority than a 
French judge of such things; there is an impromptu golf 
links, riding and driving and shooting. At least there are 
wonderful reports of game; but so persistent has been the 
ill success of the sportsmen that one of them has declared 
that there are only three wild turkeys in the woods, and 
they have grown hoary with age and thin with vigil- 
ance, while another declares that there are only turkey 
**spooks.” The fact remains that, in the language of 
one of the guests (recorded in the guest-books), ** in spite 
of unremitting effort and shooting, great numbers of 
turkeys, quail, and snipe remain in the woods.” This 
truthful sportsman, however, did kill three wild turkeys. 
@a. 
ISS FRENCH’S carpenter shop is one of the attrac 
tions of the place. She is devoted to wood-carving, 
and tables, settees, chests, towel-racks, and other articles of 
furniture show her success. For teacher she has a Ger- 
man master builder, who is an artist in his line, and for 
whom she has great admiration. Steven has also taken 
lessons from the same good teacher (Carl Westphal by 
name, who, by-the-way, built the house, stable, etc., and 
built them in a solid oaken fashion not often found in 
Arkansas); and Steven expresses himself with much suc- 
cess in hen-coops, small chicken-houses, gates, and house- 
hold contrivances. The plumbing meantime has had 
the gifts of the planter himself, who ‘ piped” not only 
house, but yard, so that the great windmill supplies 
baths and hot and cold water. 
SA. 
HE manner in which the two plantation families have 
overcome the hardships of their isolated situation is 
certainly ingenious. They have ice and fresh meat the 
year round. A certain Frank Wahl, of St. Louis, sends, 
semi-weekly, baskets of beef and wonderful saddles of 
Southdown mutton and far-southern vegetables. The 
raise mushrooms and other vegetables, fow]s of all kind. 
and mast-fed pork. A man in Texas sends them the 
earliest strawberries; another, in New Orleans, shrimps 
and Gulf fish; and Pierce of Boston supplies the tinned 
goods and wines; and all these luxuries, through some 
deft management, are obtained at amazingly reasonable 
prices. ** We can have everything but our friends here.” 
says Miss French, ‘‘ and we are trying to have them too.” 
But the whole life—with its calm, its leisure, its simplici- 
ty, und yet its modest state and luxury—is an illustration 
of how modern methods of transportation have brought 
all the world in touch; and with knowledge, ingenuity, 
and a moderately free use of money, one can have every 
comfort in the outlying places. On this quiet Southern 
plantation Miss French has read and written, worked in 
the garden and in her carpenter shop, and has had leisure 
to study the other neighbors of hers, and, studying them, 
has made herself loved by them; for, with her, sympathy 
is running mate to observation. Of late years she has 
spent nearly half of her time at the Clover Bend planta- 
tion—not necessarily in seclusion, for the friends who have 
once found their way to Thanford are always more than 
ready to go again. 
SA. 


T= negro of Virginia has been exalted above his bro- 
ther of Arkansas, and doubtless he makes a better 
servant when he is at his best. Certainly he las had some 
advantages from his connection (of various kinds) with 





























CORNER IN MISS FRENCH’S BED-ROOM. 


the First Families of Virginia during the years when there 
were no families, first or otherwise, in Arkansas; but in 
the hands of an artist the humble Arkansas darky and 
the sallow ‘‘ Cracker,” whose dull existence seems diversi- 
fied only by the exchange of the malaria of summer for 
the pneumonia of winter, show themselves human and in- 
teresting. Circumstances and inclination have drawn the 
author 4 other directions, but her volumes of Arkansas 
stories contain some of her best work, and will always 
hold their own place in the affections of her readers 
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N her later work she has gone to the Middle West. 

Davenport is Western, but not all Western. There are 
cities to the east that are more Western, and cities to the 
west that are less so. We are pleased to think that we 
unite some of the virtues of both. We do not think it a 
sin to amuse ourselves, but we amuse ourselves in a clean 
way. Nota bad place to serve as a foothold for a West- 
ern Woman with cosmopolitan sympathies, Miss French 
spends less than a third of her time in Davenport, but she 
knows her West well, and loves it with her whole heart. 
And the West loves her. In fact, it loves her so well that 
if it had its way her literary career would come to a pre- 
mature end from sheer lack of time. A person with a 
heart open to her kind has many demands made upon 
her, and the more cheerful the response, the more frequent 
the interruptions. Miss French does not intend to serve 
on boards of managers nor to be made president of socie- 
ties, but her talent for organization and her tact in getting 
on with people are too con- 
spicuous for her always to 
escape 
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N EEDLESS to say, society opens its arms to her. She 
is a warm and loyal friend and a good comrade; tells 
a story well herself, and makes other people feel that their 
stories are even better; talks well, but is always ready to 
listen; receives the ae aye of many souls; sympa- 
thizes and—when asked—advises; and, for herself, bears 
the blows and the annoyances that life brings, and says 
nothing about them. iss French’s family consists of a 
mother, a younger sister, and three brothers. They are a 
most united and affectionate family. 


@A. 


TO of her brothers have carried on the manufacturing 
business founded by their father, and the family is 
identified with all that is most progressive and liberal in 
the town. Their attitude towards their men is well de- 
scribed in the Stories of a Western Town. Harry Lossing 


working-man, and even she will never fully know it; for 
though men may be pleased to find themselves under- 
stood, they do not, as a rule, go out of their way to say so, 
and the man who sits down and writes a letter to the au- 
thor is the exception. 

Sen. 


URING the last two years Miss French's work has been 
more interrupted than usual, partly by the generosity 

of ber friendship, which has made her the support of more 
than one friend, to whom she gave what no one else could 
give. But the interruption caused by the stress of living 
means, to a nature like hers, increase of growth and —_— 
er. Of an author so gifted by nature, and so trained by 
years of conscientious work in the art of concise, vigor- 
ous, and vivid expression, much may be prophesied. In 
an address on the Short Story, read before the Authors’ 
Congress at the World's Fair of 1893, in speaking of the 
work done and yet to be 

done by the American writ- 





ers of short stories, Miss 
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ITHOUT attending 

the meetings of wo 
men’s clubs, which natural 
ly would be an impossible 
stretch of good-nature for 
a woman who has serious 
work on hand, she yet has 
interest to spare for what is 
really valuable in that ex- 
traordinary phase of mod 
ern activity, and a most 
sympathetic comprehen 
sion of the needs that have 
inspired the movement, and 
the good that, in spite of 
all exaggerations, has re 
sulted from it; and there 
fore she has attended meet 
ings of the federations, and 
a few months ago, in Bur 
lington, made the address 
that excited so much atten 
tion, the like of which is 
not often heard on such 
occasions She is also in 
terested in the patriotic so 
cial societies, and is presi 
dent of the Iowa Colonial 
Dames 





French gave the key-note 
of her own work. Speak- 
ing of the little group of 
writers who have grown up 
in all parts of the coun- 
try, “‘aiming to tell the 
truth regarding certain 
parts of American life,” she 
said: 

“The short story mir- 
rors our multitudinous 
American life. Whatever 
our novel, our short story 
is distinctly American. In 
.it the foreign observer or 
the future student may see 
our unruly complexity of 
race instincts, our frantic 
aspirations held in leash by 
a sluggish but tremendous 
common-sense, our appar- 
ent tumult, our underlying 
patience and clinging to 
order, our provincial van- 
ity, our cosmopolitan toler- 
ation, our daring, our vain- 
glorying, our reckless hu- 
mor and secret tenderness, 
our lavishness of life, our 
freedom, our vigor, our di- 
vine hopefulness.... The 














short story is a_ stern 





AMONG her accomplish 

ments Miss-French has 

the pleasant gift of reading 

aloud, and of late years has sometimes consented to give 
readings or, more recently, recitations from her own 
works, in aid of benevolent objects, preferring the reci- 
tations, as bringing her more in touch with her audience. 
lhe word, however, may give a wrong idea, for there is 
nothing forced or forma! about these performances. She 
uses her voice well and without effort, and in a very sim- 
ple and sympathetic way—merely tells her story to her 
friends the audience. Certainly some art and some train 
ing are required to do this apparently simple thing, but 
nothing of the kind is visible. Ever since the first time 
when Miss French gave her services in aid of an object 
that she had very much at heart, she has received appeals 
from all directions to read, in behalf of all sorts of objects, 
1s well as offers from managers wishing to add her to 
their list of attractions, but she reserves this talent for 
charities in which she is particularly interested. 
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is not a portrait, but he represents the type. With sym- 
pathies broad enough to embrace whatever of humanity 
comes within her vision, she has had (owing to her family 
and her friends) exceptional opportunities to study the 
working man and woman. She paints her women with 
as true and sympathetic a touch as her men, but the por- 
traits of men predominate. There are men of all sorts 
and conditions of life; the assortment is most various, but 
among them all it is perhaps the working-man who is 
nearest her heart. She knows him as no other writer does 
know him, and she herself would say that it is because 
she knows him that she loves him and believes in him 
It is not often that a woman can depict men with so sure 
a touch, but she has that most unusual combination of 
feminine tact and insight with the masculine point of 
view. No one but herself knows how ready and warm 
has been the response to her studies of her friend the 
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discourager of hesitancy. 

There is no lumber-room 

about it. We must be as 

tidy as sailors. By conse- . 
quence the short story demands, as one of its necessities, a 
concise, direct, vivid style. ...a style vivid not because it 
seeks to be vivid, but because it seeks the only word. .. . 
No one can watch the current of our short stories and 
not perceive that more and more the writers are appreci- 
ating the artistic value of the minor situations, the com- 
mon joys and trivial tragedies.... To discover the 
worth of the disregarded, unappreciated actors in our fate, 
to see heroism that has not good manners... . this is a 
high and difficult enough task for any artist. ... The peo- 
= we would picture we must understand to make intel- 
igible; we must look at life from their point of view, or 
we cannot show them coherently as human beings. The 
moment we do that they become interesting to us; and if 
we can describe them as we see them, we need not fear 
lest they prove dull to other people.” . 

. 8. 8. 











MRS. PAUL'S WORK 


HICAGO’S downtown streets are cleaned and re 

paired under the supervision of a woman, Mrs 

A. E. Paul, superintendent of streets in the city’s 

First Ward Under her direction $120,000 of 

the public money is expended annually, or about 

$330aday. The district of which she has charge includes 

the business area of the city 

All-nighters in the downtown districts of Chicago have 

become accustomed to the sight of the stout, cheerful wo 

man driving about the stree!s in a top buggy drawn by a 

patient, ambling horse. The outfit is only seen at night. 

The horse never breaks into a trot, and the driver never 
hurries him. They simply keep going all the 
time. Itis a homely rig, and reminds one of 





with their dirty brooms, and indulgip 
City law requires that they shall all be residents of the 
First Ward. Since this is the retail and wholesale dis- 
trict, including the neighborhoods of warehouses and big 
grain-elevators along the river, its dwellers, those who 
make their homes there, are of the poorest and most ig- 
norant sort. Street laborers are for the most part Italians 
whose English is extremely limited. These burly simple 
giants remind one of a bunch of cart-horses of nondescript 
ancestry and patient, albeit sly, habits. To them Mrs. 
Paul is ‘‘ de boss” or ‘* Meester Paula.” She is in fact as 
well as in name ‘* the boss.” The big fellows know it. 


in mild fisticuffs. 


IN CHICAGO STREETS 


They know, too, that no other woman occupies the place 
that their ‘* boss” does, and they take an innocent pride 
in it. Still, they are in doubt as to whether it is better to 
be sworn at or to be made to work. ‘‘ We no lak work 
for Meester Paula,” they say. ‘‘ She no cuss, but she make 
work all time.” Nevertheless, a very kindly feeling ex- 
ists between the “ boss” and her workmen. 

After roll-call, sweepers, cartmen, street-pavers, and all 
scatter over the ward to begin their work. For some time 
then Mrs. Paul consults with a paving inspector, a grimy 
individual wedded toa cob pipe, but an expert on asphalt, 
cedar block, and cobblestones. Mrs. Paul knows the 

downtown streets as a housekeeper knows 
the floors of her flat. This consultation over, 





a farmer's wife driving to market with but- 





Mrs. Paul begins her all-night drive, and not 





ter and eggs. The woman driver has a 
pleasant gleam in her eye, and a shrewd and 
kindly face. She wears a big black top-coat 
(for the nights are cold), felt hat, and heavy 
gloves. Policemen exercise a sort of father- 
ly care over the outfit. They watch it from 
crossing to crossing, and get uneasy if it 
fails to appear on time. This is Mrs. A. E. 
Paul. ‘'Good-evening, captain!” she calls 
out, cheerily, as the gentleman on the corner 
touches hiscap. ‘See the cars coming, eh? 
Well, gee there, Sam; we must move off the 
tracks,” and horse and driver meander along, 
watched over by every night owl that fre- 
queuts the downtown streets. Mrs. Paul sets 
out from her hotel, the Palmer House, at 
about seven o'clock in the evening. The 
~treet-cleaning and street inspection are car 
ried on between seven o'clock in the evening 
umd six o'clock in the morning. Driving 
over to her little office in the city yard at the 
foot of Lake Street, Mrs. Paul first calls the 
roll of the workmen. About seventy-five 
laborers are employed, and they crowd about 











a foot of street in the ward escapes her no- 
tice. About seven o'clock in the morning she 
drives back to her hotel, ‘‘ just in time,” she 
says, laughingly, ‘‘to see the grocer clerks 
sweeping refuse slyly into the streets.” 

During Mrs. Paul’s administration consider- 
able improvement has been made in the ma- 
chines used for sweeping and carting. Cross- 
ing-sweepers who work in the day-time have 
been uniformed and provided with hand-carts 
— especially for the work by Mrs. 
Paul. 

‘A few years ago Mrs. Paul lost her hus- 
band and only child, on account, she believes, 
of the unsanitary condition of the streets. 
Since then, having means at her command, 
she made a special study of sanitation, street- 
paving, and kindred subjects. For two years 
she gave her services free of charge to this 
department of work in the Chicago Civic 
Confederation. Her ability, energy, and 
conservatism were recognized, and a was 
made superintendent of downtown streets. 














the desk railing, chaffing like a group of 
schoolboys, laughing, prodding one another 


MRS. PAUL ON HER ROUNDS 


This summer, through her influence, public 
ek rape for children have been estab- 
ished in the poorer quarters of the city. 
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“AMERICA FOLLOWS ENGLAND 
INA NURSES’ AID SOCIETY 








WENTY-FIVE years ago the first train- 
ed purse began in America her benefi- 
cent work. To-day there are over 
twenty thousand nurses in this country. 
Yet only now has a movement been 

started for their benefit in case of sickness or 
death, though in England one founded by 
Princess Christian has long existed. It is a 
well-known fact that no insurance company 
will issue sick-benefit policies to nurses, on ac- 
count of the risks in the pursuance of their 
calling. There is a tradition, too, that the train- 
ed nurses must accumulate money rapidly be- 
cause her wages when in service are high. The 
actual truth of the matter is that the average 
earnings of the trained nurse are between six 
and eight hundred a year. The average salary 
is twenty-five dollars a week, but no nurse can 
work consecutively through the year, even if 
she had the opportunity. In addition, her 
working-years are limited, and there comes 
consequently a rainy day that should be pro- 
vided for. To do this, as well as to render 
assistance during any temporary incapacity 
while at work, is the object of the Trained 
Nurses’ United Aid Society of America. 


en. 


HE association was organized and incor- 

porated by a special act of the New York 
Legislature, which was promptly approved by 
Governor Roosevelt last March. In addition 
to the relief of trained nurses who are detained 
from duty on account of illness or accident, 
and the payment of a funeral benefit in case of 
death, the society aims to secure the means of 
co-operation and combination, certain other sub- 
stantial benefits for its members, such as homes 
of rest, pecuniary loans in case of temporary 
distress, a sickness fund, endowed beds, and 
eventually it hopes to include pensions. 


NY trained nurse under fifty years of age 
who is in active service and good standing, 
and who holds a certificate showing not less 
than two years’ training in a hospital, is eligible 
formembership. The initiation fee is two dol- 
jars, and there are, besides, monthly dues on a 
provisional schedule, and ranging from forty 
cents a month, the lowest, to eighty cents a 
month, the highest. The rates vary according 
to age, twenty-five and under calling for the 
lowest rate, while nurses over forty-five and 
under fifty must pay eighty cents a month. 
The table has been compiled by the most expert 
actuaries, and these dues insure the payment of 
five dollars per week for six weeks in any year 
in case of sickness prior to the age of sixty-five, 
together with fifty dollars atdeath. Itis hoped 
to be able to plan that when members do not ask for any 
assistance during a period of five years a somewhat larger 
sum can be allowed in case of need during the subsequent 
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five years. 


j Besides these participatory members, there is 
an associate membership list to which any one interested 
in trained nurses may attain by paying five dollars a year. 








An associate life membership is given on the 
payment of one hundred dollars. 


AS’ no one of the officers of the society draws 
any salary whatever, its expenses are re- 
duced to a minimum. Practically every cent 
paid in by the membership becomes a part of 
the benefit fund. The names at the head of 
the enterprise are those of well-known New 
York financiers, men of character and integrity, 
whose connection with any enterprise insures 
its business and financial soundness. Only one 
woman js an officer, Mrs. M. H. Willard, who, 
as founder, secretary, and manager of the or- 
ranization, crowns a long and devoted service 
in behalf of trained nurses. The president is 
William Watts Sherman, the treasurer, James 
J. Higginson, and the board of managers in- 
cludes these two gentlemen, with Clement 
Cleveland, M.D., Theodore K. Gibbs, John E. 
Parsons, Edward P. Fowler, M.D., Lorillard 
Spencer, and Julien T. Davies in addition. 
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“ E have received,” says Mrs. Willard, 

‘letters from nurses in all parts of the 
country asking for membership in the society 
and cordially indorsing the movement. The 
benefits to be derived are quickly evident to 
them, and the standing of the gentlemen who 
are Se aay the enterprise at once inspires 
confidence in its strength. 

‘Others besides the nurses are interested in 
the plan. Many patients, grateful for care 

iven them, which they feel they cannot repay 
n wages, are glad of an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the welfare of nurses at large in 
this way. There is every reason to believe 
that the sinking-fund already established will 
rapidly increase. One man sent us recently 
a check for $765, representing a special sum 
that he wished to turn over to this fund, and 
this is only one of numerous others who have 
shown substantial and unsolicited interest in 
the work. 

‘The splendid response of trained nurses at 
the call of the country’s need during the Span- 
ish war established the sisterhood in the affec- 
tion of the public. The many instances of 
heroism and devotion which they displayed 
everywhere, and most notably right here at 
our own doors in that never-to-be-forgotten 
camp at Montauk, will long be remembered. 
While this present enterprise is in no way a 
charity for which funds are asked, it is evident 
that many persons of means throughout the 
country welcome the chance to testify their 
appreciation of the army work of this class of 
noble women.” 

Agencies are being established as fast as possible 
throughqut the country, with permanent headquarters at 
15 West Forty-second Street, New York city. 








AN ART TEA 


HE Girls’ Club in the Rue de Cbevreuse is coming 
to be a little art centre in Paris. This year even 
the Figaro noticed the “‘ Sixth Annual Exhibition 
of the American Woman's Art Association,” which 
has just been held there—the ‘‘ Exhibition of Les 

Chevreuses,” as the Figaro calls it. The American Wo- 
man’s Art Association has so far been held together by a 
somewhat fragile thread. It has no stable organization, 
it has no permanent officers, and it has no fixed place of 
exhibit. Every new season the surviving members left 
over from the year before have met and elected new officers, 
and there has been another exhibition. But now the util- 
ity of such an association has come to be so widely recog- 
nized that an effort is being made to arrange for having 
the officers elected in the summer for the following year, 
In this way there will be a perpetual chain, and no need 
for collecting individual links in the early autumn that 
the work may go on. 

A thoroughly delightful collection of pictures has been 
got together—under the auspices of Miss Elizabeth Nourse, 
president, Miss Katharine Gilbert Abbot and Miss Kath- 
arine Adams Smith, vice-presidents, and Miss Charlotte 
Van Buskirk, secretary and treasurer—in the art gallery of 
the Girls’ Club, offered to the association. Every effort 
was made to raise the standard of the exhibition, and 
naturally the first step towards doing this was to try to 
have a serious and distinguished jury. Mr. St.-Gaudens, 
Mr. John Alexander, and Mr. Alexander Harrison were 
asked to make up this tribunal, and accepted. As in the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars, an eclectic standard of ad- 
mission for objects of art of every description was decided 
upon. So, side by side with a painting by Mrs. Mac- 
monnies or Mrs, Lee-Robbins, you will see a pewter tank- 
ard designed b¥ Miss Enid Yandell, or some of the china 
frames of Miss Anna Dunlop or Miss Katharine Steele. 


@a. 
THE place of honor in the exhibition was given first 
to Mrs. Lee-Robbins for a charming study of a child 





AT THE PARIS 


in white pastel, then to Miss Grace Gassette for a still-life, 
a yellow blur of chrysanthemums against a background 
of Japanese blue—a quick impression done in two hours, 
but which contained all the freshness and spontaneity of 
real flowers, and the delightful emotion that Wordsworth 
put into a souvenir of yellow flowers against blue— 


And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Another picture that received the first’ mark was a de- 
lightful one of Eugénie, by Miss Susan Watkins, who 
also exposed ‘‘La Communiante, «a young girl in the 
white robes of her first communion, which was one of 
the most attractive things in the whole exhibition. The 
subject was banale, but it revealed a real artistic nature. 
You felt that the painter had vibrated—to use the techni- 
cal term—before the symbolic purity of the litle white 
7. and had reproduced on the canvas an impression 
of ner own feeling. Miss Watkins is a painter who has, 
in a way, ‘‘arrived,” for she had an honorable mention at 
last year's Salon. 

Another painter who showed great artistic possibilities 
was Miss Sheldon Stone, of Philadelphia. Her two 
exhibits were modestly called ““A Study” and “A 
Sketch.” The study represented a young girl who had 
thrown herself down sidewise on a high-backed chair by 
the side of a table on which was something Japanese, if I 
remember correctly, in the way of a teakettle and stand- 
ard. There was a sort of queerness in the drawing of 
this figure; for Miss Stone, who has only just begun to 
work hard at painting, has now mastered the technique of 
shading, and the face scarcely existed, but there was 
such an extraordinary sense of values in the picture that 
you felt conscious at once of a personal and individual 
talent. 
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HE same feeling for values characterized Mrs. An- 
toinette de F. Parsons’s ‘‘ A Young Volendamer,” one 
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of the best pictures of the exhibition. A pig’s head, lit 
erally speaking—‘'Cochon d'Inde”—by Miss Elizabeth 
Strong, was another good thing; and a delightful picture, 
** Le Guignol,” a tiny thing not more than twelve inches 
high, giving a very true and interesting impression of a 
crowd around one of the Punch and Judy shows of the 
Champs Elysées, Mrs. Luckemeyer bought for the club, 
so every one who comes to Paris may see it. 

Miss Mary 8. Greene, of New York, with ‘‘ Waiting,” 
Miss Deming with ‘‘A Dark Day,” Miss Crawford of 
Kentucky, a pupil of Whistler, with ‘‘ Un Petit Anglais,” 
and Miss Newman of New York with * The Frugal 
Meal” and ‘Saying her Beads,” all had pictures which 
attracted much attention, and were among the best of the 
exhibition. An exquisite little thing was a miniature by 
Mrs. Caroline Houston, ‘‘ Portrait of Mile. Y: C.,” and all 
who love Miss Yandell’s sculpture would have enjoyed 
her portrait bust of Miss Baker, the ‘‘ Massiére” of Whis- 
tler’s studio. 


EA at the Girls’ Club has been one of the fashionable 
things of this last week while the exhibition was on. 
The high samovar is one of the prettiest parts of the 
icture. A pretty American girl always sits behind 
it; the light gleams on the shining brass and on the rich 
green of the quaint hot-water jugs that art students love— 
** because of the color, you know "—and on the deep reds 
and browns of the hangings on the walls; all the students 
of the quarter drop in, full of the chat of the ateliers, of 
gay American chaff. endless art projects. The place is at 
once both American and foreign, and it is unique in 
Paris: 

From the outside the club is a reserved, severe-looking 
building, flush with the street; but within, a quaint old- 
fashioned grace hovers round the old court with its ordered 
French garden, and over all is the eternal charm of the 
dear old ‘‘ Quartier,” which never fails to sing its siren 
song to the art student. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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VERY man should be allowed his den in his own 
house—a room where he can do what he likes. or 
eat or smoke what he likes, where he is free from 
interruption, and where he can go and shut him- 
self up if he wants to do so. It has become more 

more the fashion in late years to build in private 
houses smoking-rooms for the men. Rooms with Turkish 
hangings and lamps, small tables and divans, have in 
many cases been given up, their places being taken by 
specially designed rooms in which hangings and uphol- 
stery have almost entirely disappeared. The reasons for 
these changes are obvious, chief among them being the 
fact that the odor of stale smoke does not linger about 
wood, and the air of a modern smoking-room is easily 
freshened 


en. 


HE illustrations accompanying this paper are from an 

interesting ‘*tapperij,” as it is called, found in one of 
the small club-houses of New York, distinguished for its 
love of beautiful books and printing, and where a rever 
ence for the perfection of details amounts to acult. Ev 
ery detail in this room has been carefully studied and the 
character of its period carefully preserved. One comes 
upon it at the head of a flight of stairs and a sharp turn 
round a corner. The turn of the hall then gives it a cer- 
tain sense of isolation, and insures to it a feeling of pri 
vacy—of something apart from the rest of the house 
One opens a wooden door, on which is written the name 
of the room—tapperij—and from softly carpeted halls one 
steps on to a sanded floor. Between the beams of the 
ceiling only the rough plaster is shown, The walls them 
selves are of wood, like the old black oak of Dutch 
houses. The windows opering on hinges are filled with 
leaded panes, the glass in this instance being opaque and 
slightly tinted like a bottle green The glass doors of the 
small cupboards opposite them, in which the linen and 
glass are kept, and which are hung over one of the low 
settles, are also filled with the same glass, so that uni- 
formity in design is not broken or marred. An old 
Dutch clock hangs on the wall near the door and at the 
end of this shelf, an ancient fire-arm suspended near it, in 
convenient proximity to the door, no longer used, how 
ever, as in olden days, for purposes of defence. On 
shelves about the room are the beer mugs and pitchers. 
The special pipes of the various smokers are hung back 
of the benches 
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TRE old tiled stove deserves a careful study. Under 
the lower arch the wood is stored, the fire itself being 
made in the two arches above. Over the flames the small 
pots are heated. The larger pots are let down by chains 
from a shelf above, while on this shelf the stone and cop- 
per utensils used in cooking are ranged. By the sides of 


the stove the bellows, poker, tongs, and other necessaries 
are hung on the wall. For camps and summer cabins, 
and even for the apartments of girl bachelors, there could 
be no more delightful arrangement. Too little is done by 
them to make a kitchen interesting, while in reality it 
ought to be one of the most interesting rooms in a 
house 

Old World kitchens, for all their primitive quality, are 
fascinating places, and there is a studio here in New 
York, with a small kitchen attached, the cooking all be- 
ing done by a gas-stove, which is one of the prettiest 
rooms to be found anywhere. Dishes, copper, and bright 
utensils are displayed; pewter plates and dishes are hung 
on the wall; a stained pine settle is drawn up against the 
wall, and a screen covered like the walls is drawn in front 
of the stove when not in use. All this description, how 
ever, is in the way of a parenthesis, but the reader is ear 
nestly counselled to make a study of this stove and the 
arrangement of the utensils, not so much because a direct 
imitation is urged, but because it should serve to suggest 
many possibilities even for modern kitchens with their 
unpromising conditions 


en 


HE most delightful feature of the room shown in the il 
lustrations is found in the old oak wainscoting that runs 
up some six feet or more from the floor. The wood is 
rough, and in many instances the separate planks fail to 
join themselves properly, so that fidelity to a period seems 
to have been more carefully studied than a question of mere 
workmanship. Against this wainscoting ordinary settles 
seem to be arranged, but these have been made by merely 
running a low seat in front and finishing the ends with 
ear-shaped sides. Nothing could be simpler or more easy 
of accomplishment, since a low shelf which any carpenter 
could arrange forms the seat, and the walls themselves 
the back. Over this shelf, plates, cups, and saucers are 
arranged ; in one instance the enclosed closet shelves for 
linen and glass. Again this arrangement should be studied 
for suggestions. One artist has already utilized the hint 
and put up just such a seat in his studio, between two 
bookcases, the shelves over the seat being, in his case, 
utilized for magazines, the shelf being divided into com 
partments 
Great care must be exercised, however, about the 
height of the shelf from the seat below. One who sits 
there wants neither to bump one’s head nor to feel a sense 
of being shut up as in a box. There is no necessity to 
keep so primitive a look to the seat and shelf, and where 
a bookease takes the place of the door in the illustration, 
and the seat is placed between two sets of shelves, a plain 
stuff could be tacked over it, keeping the lines intact, and 
making no attempt to give the bench an upholstered air 
Again, when the bookcases are white this seat and its back 
can also he white, its color relieved by a cushion or two 
thrown on it. The shelf above is not a necessity. 


PECIAL referencé should be drawn to the fact that no 
lamps are used, candles in every instance taking their 
place. In every instance the shape of the candlestick is 
a study in itself, interesting forms being used, the ornate 
being avoided, the simplicities preserved. And this study 
of candlesticks is every day receiving more and more atten- 
tion. To one who understands, a room may be entirely 
spoiled by an inappropriate arrangement for lights. Great 
architects study their gas-fixtures and electric-light hold 
ers, candlesticks and sconces, with as much care as they 
expend on the seemingly more important parts of a build- 
ing. Candles, for those who can afford them, must always 
hold their own. In country houses, too, they are indispen- 
sable, and an old fashion is often revived, that of having 
a table at the head of the stairs in the upper hall, provided 
with candles in their candlesticks for the different guests. 
All these reasons make the study of candlesticks one of 
no little importance. It can easily be seen that this spe 
cial room would have been quite spoiled, had the lights 
been out of key. 


|X country houses smoking-rooms are made without this 


careful consideration for periods. A wainscoting of 
wood runs up from the floor, and wooden rafters support a 
ceiling of rough plaster. The seats are arranged like those 
in the illustration, but without the pipes hanging over 
them. The benches are, however, quite as simple as those 
already shown, although there are occasionally more com- 
fortable chairs than these. But in no ease are hangings 
of any kind employed, and there are no covers on the 
tables. There must, by-the-way, be a profusion of tables 
for the smoker’s appointments, and jars for his tobacco. 
Beer-mugs belong in smoking-rooms, those of either china 
or pewter, according to the room. A fine glass is seldom 
seen. These rooms are made of costly wood, yet most 
charming results are attained by polishing and staining 
ordinary pine. Some lovely houses are finished in stained 
pine, staining being in itself a new art of the present day. 


HE special pleasure to be derived from illustrations in 

which truth to a special period has been preserved is 
that hints and suggestions are given for various modifica- 
tions possible to us all in modern houses. Then a small 
room—and the room shown here is small—can be made to 
yield every advantage in the way of space when this ar- 
rangement of seats is followed, whether they are of wood 
or not. The windows, also, and the cupboards, can be 
adapted to other rooms; but that which is most valuable 
to the student is the fact that the room represents com- 
pleteness of its own kind, and for that reason alone is val- 
uable as a study, since even the most careful observer can 
be convinced at once of how easy it would have been to 
spoil it all. 
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OLD WOOD WAINSCOTING, WITH LEADED-GLASS CLOSET DOORS ABOVE 
































“AN OLD DUTCH CLOCK....AND AN ANCIENT FIRE-ARM NEAR IT.” 
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HAPTER Il 


COUSIN RAWDON'’S LETTER 


8 the girl made no response, her mother went to her 
and grasped her arm 
‘ Wilhelminy,” she repeated, ‘‘ I do believe you 
haven't spoken since he came.” 
‘I had nothing to say. What should I have to 
say?” 
Oh, I'm sure I don't know; I'm sure I don’t know! 
Mebby I’ve done wrong,” quaveringly 
The girl moved away a step 
If you wanted to hurt him, you've succeeded,” she 
said. hardly You never did have any charity for Vane 
Hildreth—and you have charity for everybody else.” 

Wilhelmina’s eyes blazed at her companion. Then she 
lowered them and stepped still farther away 

‘*Don’t, Miny, don't! I’m a good mind to run after 
him,” with a swift step in the direction Hildreth had 
gone 

** No, you shall not!” 

* But what shall Ido? I did hurt him.” 

‘** There's nothing to be done. Let's stop talking about 
him.” 

‘But—oh dear! I always was afraid you'd get to lov- 
ing him some time, even after his deceiving you and hav- 
ing you go through the form of marriage with him, and 
he a married man. I hope you don't forget what he 
did.” 

‘Mother "—the girl turned full upon her companion— 

I tell you we won't talk about this. Do you think it’s 
pleasant for me? I don’t love Vane Hildreth the least in 
the world. Il remember what he did. Do you think I’m 
likely to forget? Come. Lotos, let's go down by the falls.” 

Lotos rose, Wagging and expectant 

‘We must unharness the horse, though ; 
him.” 

Wilhelmina took hold of the bridle and led the horse, 
vho had wandered to the other side of the yard, into the 
barn. Once within the barn, she suddenly let go the bridle 
and dropped on her knees by the dog; she put her arms 
ubout his neck and pressed her cheek on the top of his 
head 

**It was horrible—horrible—when I thought you were 
lost!” she whispered 

Having indulged herself in this embrace, she proceeded 
to take the harness from the horse 

When she and Lotos started for the river and falls, she 
heard her mother’s voice calling her 

‘* Wa’n't there any letters, Miny?” 

Yes, there was one letter, which she had entirely forgot 
ten. She thrust her hand into ber pocket and drew forth 
the envelope, hurrying back to the house, where ber mo 
ther stood in the open doorway. 

Mrs. Armstrong came forward, but she did not seem to 
notice the letter. There were marks of tears on her face. 

Oh, Miny!” she cried, ‘‘ I've been prayin’ for forgive 
ness if 1 was hard.. I don’t never want to be hard to any 
mortal creature. What am I that I should judge? What 
am I that I should pass sentence?” 

“ We won't think of it any more,” responded the girl 

* But I want to be forgiven. I wish you'd come iv and 
pray with me, Miny, just a minute—do!” 

After an instant’s hesitation the daughter entered the 
house, and, guided by her mother, walked to the old 
lounge, and the two knelt down there. The younger 
woman covered her face with her hands and waited. She 
felt tired and hard-hearted. It did not seem to her at 
that moment that she cared for anything. She vaguely 
heard the passionate, ungrammatical petition which was 
uttered. When it was throngh, Mrs. Armstrong rose to 
her feet and looked down at her companion, who still re 
mained in the position she had taken, her face covered. 

**T s'pose you're praying for me, ain’t you?” she asked. 


we forgot 


**No—no. Really, I haven't been praying at all.” 
Miny rose now. She smiled at her mother’s look of re 
gret. ‘“ You know I'm not given to prayer, as you are. 


I don’t understand it.” 

**God has heard me,” said Mrs. Armstrong, solemnly. 
‘* He has heard and answered me, and when he comes on 
a pillar of fire in the heavens, he will not condemn me.” 
Begun in Haurar’s Bazag No. 1, Vol. XXXIIL 
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Miny shrank a little as she heard these words and saw 
the speaker’s face. 

**Come,” she said, briskly, ‘‘ you've forgotten the let- 
ter.” She leaned forward and kissed the rapt face near 
her. 

‘Yes, sol had. Is it tome? 1 didn’t know but 'twas 
from some of your singing friends.” 

‘*My singing friends are not thinking of me 
you.” 

‘* Why, it’s from The Junction! I don’t never have let- 
ters. Who do you s’pose it’s from?” 

She turned the envelope back and forth, as people do 
who have no correspondence, as if they must discover the 
writer from the outside of the wrapper. 

** Who can it be from?” 

Wilhelmina was leaning against the casing of the kitch 
en door; there was something listless in her attitude. 

** What if you should open it?” she suggested. 

At this Mrs. Armstrong began a search for the scissors, 
found them at last, and carefully cut the end of the en- 
velope. A half-sheet of foolscap was drawn out; it was 

actly written over on one side in firm characters, with 
ink that evidently did not Wish to leave the pen, as near- 
ly every word seemed to have been traced twice over. 

By this time the girl herself began to be interested, but 
she waited in silence 

** It’s dreadful blind,” said her mother. She turned the 
sheet. ‘Why, I dodeclare! If 'tain’t from Cousin Raw- 
don! 1 ’ain’t heard from him since I was married. He 
didn't think much of Lemuel, 'n’ Lemuel didn't think 
much of him. There wa'n't any love lost between 'em. 
What can he want? What a kind of a lawyerfied hand 
he does write! I can’t make out head nor tail. You read 
it to me, Miny.” 

The girl took the sheet of paper; her keen young eyes 
leaped down the page, then came back to the top, and 
she began 


It’s to 


‘*Coustn Serissa,—I don’t suppose you'll guess why 
I'm taking my pen to write to you. I don't send many 
letters in these days, and the world seen to go on won 
derfully well if I don’t. I shouldn't do it now if I hadn't 
just heard that your husband is dead. It’s late for me to 
know this; it was natural that you should forget to notify 
me. We have passed long ago out of each other's lives. 
That’s the way of this world. And I’ve just heard you 
were left poor, and with a daughter. I've no idea where 
you are now, but I think this will reach you some time. 
I ask you to come here and live and keep my house—you 
and the girl. My wife died long ago. You knew I mar- 


ried? I've been getting on in a barbarous fashion for 
years. I've concluded that I don’t ‘relish my victuals’ 
this way. If you should suit, and I sheuld suit you, I'll 


do well by you. I tell you that in the beginning. I’m 
rather ‘ forehanded,’ you know, but I mean to take the 
good of what I’ve got, even if those that come after me 
should object. 

‘I suppose you must have faded—women always fade; 
but how pretty you were! As for me—but wait. Let 
me hear as soon as you get this, for I've made a resolve to 
live like a civilized being again. 

“ Bring the child, of course. If this sounds abrupt, 
you mustn’t be offended. We're older now, and know 
better than to be irritated by trifles 

**T mean to wait six months for your answer, for you 
may be in Australia, for all I know. 

‘* Really, I hope you're not as pretty as you were, be- 
cause if you are, you'll be all the more shocked at the 
grizzled old animal I have become. 

Rawpon Me.oon.” 


‘Well, I never! I never did! If it don't beat the 
Dutch that Rawdon should come to life again like that!” 

Mrs. Armstrong took the paper from her daughter's 
hands and gazed at it. “I s’pose he’s changed as much 
as [have. I know he used to think I was pretty. I may 
as well tell you, Miny, that Cousin Rawdon thought he 
was in love with me, but I must say I never did think I 
was in love with him, though he certainly was the hand- 
somest man I ever saw; and such style! You needn't 
laugh, Miny. Don't you think there’s never any style un- 
less it’s an opera feller or a city feller? There is.” 








Mrs. Armstrong sat down,and her mind ran back through 
the years, gathering up items it had dropped forever, she 
had thought. 

**We've spent every bit of money,” she said at last, 
rousing herself. ‘‘I s’pose you wouldn't go there for 
anything, Miny, but to me it seems providential. I think 
we are led. Don't you think we're led, Miny?” 

The mother guzed anxiously at the face near her; she 
saw that the eyes had an introverted look; and she saw 
also, what struck to her heart anew, that there was some- 
thing tired and listless in Wilhelmina’s whole aspect. Why 
should she be tired and listless, and she so young? This 
was something that Mrs. Armstrong had made the sub- 
ject of many prayers; she found a sustaining comfort in 
those prayers, though she had not yet perceived that she 
had received an answer; she was looking daily, almost 
hourly, for that answer. It might come at any time; it 
might come before that glorious day, now fast approach 
ing, when the Lord of heaven and earth would appear, 
coming to judge the quick and the dead. For years she 
had been looking to see her Lord, and as she grew older 
that hope and expectation, instead of growing fainter, be 
came more and more vivid; it seemed to her that it was 
underneath every thought and every fear. Would such a 
thing bappen before the coming of the Lord? 

She gazed now with a sort of timid earnestness at the 
girl standing near her. She had seasons of wondering if 
this girl were really her child, the child who had been 
tender and caressing and protective. She was protecting 
and kind now, but her mind was away—where? 

Six years of foreign life had rolled over Serissa Arm 
strong and left ber precisely as she had been when she 
left New England. She had lived for Miny, lived and 
ordered her life so that Miny might study and practise, 
study and practise. And the whole life in those very 
modest lodgings in Paris had been like one long dream to 
the Yankee woman, unreal, not life at all, merely waiting 
and serving and looking for the Lord 

When she used to go out marketing in Paris with her 
covered basket on her arm, she saw in a kind of daze the 
strange scene; she had been able to learn only a few words 
of the outlandish talk going on about her. Nothing was 
real but the constant memory of the old farm-house, the 
bright or bleak sky above it. She cooked and washed 
and mended for her daughter and herself; she did every 
thing with her own hands. How cheaply they lived! 
But their money held out—Miss Runciman’s money, 
Miny always called it, and she meant to pay it back. 
Would she ever pay it back now? Mrs. Armstrong 
wished that money to be returned; she had never believed 
in Miss Runciman; it was Miss Runciman who was re- 
sponsible for all this bother aLout learning to sing. But 
now—how strange that Cousin Rawdon Meloon should 
have risen up out of the past in this way! It was God 
who was doing it. She hoped that Miny would decide 
wisely —a wise decision being a decision to go to the 
Meloon farm. That was a haven. 

Rawdon Meloon was not a very near relative, being a 
kind of third cousin, but they had always called each 
other by tiat term, and now how very fitting and proper 
that she should go and be his housekeeper, and that he 
should give them «a home! 

She still kept up that anxious gaze at her daughter. 
She had no real expectation that Miny would consent; in 
fact, she was sure that she would not. But what were 
they going to do? Miny was resolved to earn money 
somehow, but how was it to be done? And they really 
had no right here on the old place. Apparently they had 
no real right anywhere. 

When the silence had become unendurable, Mrs. Arm- 
strong suddenly flung her arms about her companion’s 
neck and repeated in a broken voice: 

** Oh, Wilhelminy, don’t you think we are led? 
don’t say we won't go.” 

The girl put her arm around her mother’s waist and 
smiled, making her smile seem almost genuine. 

**Of course we'll go,” she replied. “Why shouldn't 
we? I only hope that Cousin Rawdon—is that what I 
must call him?—will be pleased with his bargain. Per- 
haps I can get straw to sew; but perhaps it isn’t a bon- 
net-making country. Where is it? I never heard of the 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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The Correspondence of Mrs. Arthur 
banker of New York 


Meickleham, wife of the famous with her wine 


Tur Oakes, Putnam Centan, January 38, 1900. 


To Mrs. Arthur Meickleham: 


Y pearest Laura,— Your long letter 

M giving me such a graphic glimpse 

of your Christmas experiences 

and, what I cared more for, such 

a dear bit of insight as to your 

inner self, gave me great pleasure. Our 

letters are so hurried and full of the children 

and daily incidents of our own lives that I 

think we say too little about ourselves to 
each other. 

It seems to me that it is one of the dear 
consequences of Christmas-time that we 
reach out so lovingly toward our own people. 
The old home, the sisters and brothers, and, 
best of all, the dear mothers, make fond resur- 
rections in our absorbed hearts, and we yearn 
for them. 

I too have had our mother close beside 
me, especially when I was trying to get 
things ready to fill her Christmas baskets for 
her old pensioners. Not one has followed her 
yet; even poor old Betty Johnson, whose 
senses are nearly narrowed down to taste and 
smell, still sits at her chimney-corner. It 
cheers me often, when I am stupid enough 
to look forward and think of my children 
grown up and scattered, to think how in- 
tense and vital mother’s share in my life still 
is! I don’t believe any loving, faithful mother 
ever lives in vain or ever loses her hold on 
her children’s hearts. I am never in trouble 
without finding myself longing to drop down 
beside mother,and to lay my head against her 
knee and feel her gentle hand stroking my 
hair. It was the longing of my heart, this 
fall, when Bob went off to school, and yet I 
find gray hairs occasionally! I don't wonder 
at your New- Year’s-eve thoughts; it must be 
hard to do anything you know she would 
disapprove, even though custom seems to de- 
mand it and Arthur wants you to shine in 
society. 

We made a great departure from our ac- 
customed rule, which only includes the very 
dear and intimate among Sunday guests, and 
let the children have quite a gathering on 
New- Year's eve. 

The new fireplace, my Christmas gift to 
Tom and the house, meant to cheer and rest 
him after his long cold winter rounds, shone 
forth in great beauty, with famous hickory 
logs blazing away under the rich trimming 
of holly over the mantel. It did my heart 
good to look atit! I have only to want to 
do anything for my blessed husband, to find 
how the townspeople love him. The mason 
would let none of his hands work at the new 
chimuey—it was for the doctor, and must 
have his personal attention. The big dry 
logs were cut and seasoned ’way up on the 
side of Stony Hill; the old woodman did 
not forget his going twice a day up that steep 
road when his wife wasill. The holly came 
from New Jersey. I wrote to an old patient 
who has gone down to Vineland “to try to 
find a farm without rocks,” and every bough 
was heavy with berries. ‘‘I had to skimp 
some of my customers,” he wrote, ‘‘but I 
was Ned | Dr. Hughes should have the 
best.” 

We did not extend our hospitality very 
widely, but restricted Lois to twenty young 
friends, and Bob to ten boys; to these Tom 
and I added about a dozen of our dearest 
neighbors. They assembled at eleven o'clock, 
and came in in the brightest spirits, glad of 


some diversion from this restrained evening, | 


which, as we all felt, seemed to be neither a 


festival nor exactly a solemnity. Therehas | 


been a great deal of illness among the fac- 
tory hands in the lower town, and there are 
bad indications, in isolated cases, in the best- 
arranged houses higher up, and Tom is un- 
easy. This has overshadowed the holiday 
spirit quite seriously. 

It was quite half past eleven before we 
had come to a pause after the first pleasure 
of meeting, and when the old monitor in the 
corner struck the half-hour, and we knew 
that the year had only thirty minutes more 
to live, ‘l'om stood a little apart, just under 
his father’s grand old portrait, and held up 
his hand. His smile made it a pleasant ex- 
gooey to listen for what might be coming. 

had no clew. 

Then in the jolliest, wittiest way he spoke 
of the short half-hour left to 1800, and sug- 
gested that we should all think what we re- 
gretted most in the past year, and what we 
most wanted to attain in the new. Bob and 
I had had a dear cozy talk after he went to 
bed the night before, and definitely made up 
our minds on these two =. and he 
edged his way through the little crowd and 
came up close to me. ‘‘ You and father al- 
ways think alike,” he said, as I put my hand 
on his shoulder. (He is nearly as tall as I 
am!) 

I wish you could have heard how delight- 
fully Tom managed not to be too grave, not 
to — at all, and yet to touch with his 
light hand little points here and there that 
warmed all the older people’s hearts and set 











Mrs. Tom Hughes, wife of the fore- 
most physician of Fulham Centre, 
Connecticut. 


the young heads thinking fast and hard. Be- 
fore’ we could believe it, the clock made its 
premonitory ‘‘cluck,” and the minute+hand 
said five minutes to twelve. ‘“‘ Let.us keep 
still while the old year draws his last breath,” 
said the doctor. 

As the last stroke of twelve died on our 
ears Bob opened the door, and the sharp 
breath of the new-born 1900 filled the warm 
hall with distinct assurance of his vitality. 
Orion blazed away in front of us, and the 
“stars sang together” over the birth of a 
a a f H N Years greeted 

chorus of Happy New - 
Tom and me, and : — favorite but rather 
reckless youngster, whom Tom especially 
loves, shouted out, as if his affairs were open 
to all men: ‘I'll do it, Dr. Hughes! No 
extra allowances this year!” 

How picturesque a country town is at 
night! t wish you could have stood with 
me as the guests turned toward their homes, 
and looked down the old street. Every house 
alight, and in so many windows a red glow 
shining through the Christmas wreaths in 
the panes, and the bells of the churches 
ringing in the new year! Most of our party 
—all the young ones—belong to the glee 
club, and went singing down toward the 
bridge. I could not bear to shut the door. 

ile for you, dear Laura, the coming 
weeks will, Iam sure, be crowded with en- 
gagements, we shall quickly settle down 
to the very dullest part of our social year. A 
great change has come over the Fulham en- 
tertainments, and I do not find pleasure in 
the new interest. The married women and 
old maids all play cards with avidity. Not 
a laughing, careless game of whist or euchre 
of an evening, with husbands and wives ex- 
changing partners for the hour, but most 
laborious, studious, ‘‘ scientific” meetings of 
women at various hours of the day. 

Our old-time reading and French conver- 
sation clubs are wholly out of favor, though 
last year the latter was especially delightful. 
We had bright old Madame du Vivier, with 
all her wonderful Victor Hugo pe, 
to set us going. Her fascinating humor be- 
guiled us of self-consciousness, and we gain- 
ed great facility besides being charmed. 

I cannot find the motive for such absorb- 
ing interest. Short suits and long suits, 
American leads, and Major Somebody’s meth- 
ods literally form the ground-work of con- 
versation. Humor and reminiscence, the 
last delightful book, stand no chance. 

A neighbor astonished me by asking me to 
sit with her ailing boy, whom she did not like 
to leave alone; but of course she ‘‘ had to be 
at the meeting of the Thursday Club, if it 
was possible. It is so unfair to spoil the 
game by leaving one table short of players.” 

Several of our cleverest women have given 
up their subscriptions to the Book Club be- 
cause they have ‘‘ so little time to read,” and 
one young girl told me she had given up 
her tickets for the concerts this winter be- 
cause ‘‘the euchre prizes took all her spare 
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weary herself in order to see everythi 





money.” I am especially out of sympath: 
with this prize = I am rey old. 
fashioned, I fear, but I should greatly dis- 


like to see Lois’s toilet-table covered with 
bits of silver won by the turn of a card. 

I like to see everything well done, and 
would like to play a clever game of whist 
myself, if only for the recreation it affords 
a tired man; but to give up books and mu- 
sic and day after day of one’s time to attain 
it, is a dear price. I think we rural towns- 
goonies are apt to accuse our city sisters of 

evoting themselves to frivolity and losin 
their lives in pursuit of trifles; but, truly, 
believe I should hope to gather more in the 
changing scenes of beauty and social bright- 
ness in New York than in these many mo- 
notonous hours at card -tables, which can 
afford no uplifting suggestion, nor lead to 
py eos more helpful than a reputation as 
a brilliant player of a clever game. Cards 
always seem to me a resource, not a profes- 


sion, and I ve very much over the influ- 
ence they are having here as a check to cul- 
ture and a temptation to be much absent 


from home. 

I have written a longer letter than yours, 
dear, which gave me so much pleasure, 
‘Take Arthur's advice, and don’t let te 
ai 
go everywhere. Be a little choice of her 
girlish beauty, and let her keep it for the 
best occasions. You will have to lend her 


to me for a rest in Lent. May God bless 
your New-year! Emma a 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al. 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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are as good as your cook can make, 
some of them a trifle better. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
are put up in 20 different varieties. 
Your favorite soup is almost certain 
to be one of them. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
are the standard which others imi- 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
are sold by leading grocers 
everywhere, in quart, pint 
and % pint cans. 
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MRS. FUNSTON IN 























RS. FRED FUNSTON, who was married on the 


eve of her husband's sailing for Manila, and fol 
lowed General (then only captain) Funston to the 
front, has brought back with her, besides some 
quaint, picturesque native costumes worn by 
the Filipino women, many interesting and exciting rem- 
iniscences of her stay. Dressed in one of these native 
gowns, in which she made a charming picture, Mrs. Fun- 
ston posed for a photographer for Harper’s Bazar, and 
told of her experiences, first describing her costume. 
‘They call the waist ‘camisa,’” she said. ‘‘ The ma 
terial is * pina cloth’—isn’t it pretty?” Fine as cobweb, 
embroidered in silk, made into loose blouse with full 
sleeves, showing through its filmy weave soft rounded 
arms and slender throat, it was far prettier than anything 
fashioned by a modern modiste. The skirt of bright 
**husi” cloth, Mrs. Funston explained, is called the “ saya.” 
Husi cloth is evidently a Spanish cousin of mousseline de 
soie, but made up over stiff lining of pineapple cloth it 
gives the effect of heavy material. The skirt. was cut 
very long, ending in an oddly fashioned train. ‘ This is 
the way the Philippine women hold their trains,” said 
Mrs. Funston, deftly catching hers and twining it about 
her. ‘On Sunday it is a very pretty sight to watch the 
women going to church, all holding their long trains in 
exactly the same manuer.” 
The black chiffon apron, called ‘*‘ tapis,” forms a sort of 
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polonaise, the texture of the material of a gossamer fine 
ness that makes chiffon look coarse in comparison. 

Then we spoke of General Funston and his deeds of 
valor, her father, mother, and sisters paying sincere tril) 
utes to his heroism, while Mrs. Funston listened smilingly 
and silently. For, while she is proud of General Fun- 
ston’s triumphs, it is the man, not his fame, that she loves. 
It is not that she cares less for ‘‘ General Fighting Fred,” 
but that she cares more for the man. 

‘*Two days after our wedding,” 
** Fred had to sail for Manila. You have no idea of the 
number of letters 1 received from all over the country 
congratulating me on having won such a husband. 
Wherever Fred goes he makes warm friends, and he has 
gone almost everywhere.” Mrs. Funston never speaks of 
her husband as the ‘‘General.” It is always * Fred” or 
“my husband.” 

‘Two weeks after Fred left,” con tinued Mrs. Funston, 
**I said good-by to my family and followed him to Ma- 
nila. We were Auk. 1 settled when my husband had to 
leave me. Then began the saddest and dreariest days of 
my life. I worried so about him that I could neither eat 
nor sleep. There is just one date during my year in Ma- 
nila that is burned in my memory. It is February 4. The 
clock was striking ten, when I saw Fred start and glance 
hurriedly at me. I, too, had heard the boom of the guns. 
‘They have commenced; that is firing at the outposts,’ 
was all Fred said. In five minutes we parted, not know- 
ing whether for hours or forever. 

‘There was a tap at my door, and a major entered, 
telling me to get ready at once to go to the barracks, for 
it was safer there. I calmly packed my tooth-brush, 
towels, and other necessities; the other ladies marvelled 


“COZY 


Mrs. Funston said, 


























that I should think of such things at such a time, but I 
had learned the lesson from my husband. I shall never 
forget that walk to the barracks. Every step seemed to 
add a century to my life; the guns on the Monadnock 
boomed in our ears, and the signals from the fleet lighted 
the way. My husband’s cousin and a soldier who escort- 
ed us did their best to lessen our fears. 

** At the barracks all was quiet save the clicking of the 
telegraph-machines, and now and then the sound of firing. 
Mrs. Whitman, wife of one of the officers, and I sat day 
and night at the operator’s elbow, dreading, yet insisting 
on learning every bit of news. Several times in the days 
that followed Fred came to see me, and once I rode out to 
him on the lines, but there was no firing then. 

“I really don’t remember who told me first of Fred’s 
crossing the river. I had not seen him for weeks. All 
Manila seemed to talk of it at once. I felt very proud and 
happy, for it seems to me it was true bravery. I am sure 
he gave no thought to the public approval.” 


Of course Mrs. Funston did not tell all this in uninter- 
rupted sentences, but there is not space to put in the 
ee that broke the recital. It would be impossi 

le to exaggerate the modest simplicity with which Mrs. 
Funston told it. No wonder Kansas piled the biggest and 
brightest sunflowers grown, at the feet of this California 
girl who married their hero, ** Fighting Fred of Kansas.” 
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Stern Bros 


direct attention to their 


Exceptionally large assortments 
of their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


of exclusive materials, 
in shapes particularly 
adapted for the 
present mode of dress 


And invite inspection 
of an entirely 


New Paris Model 


which they are 
now exhibiting, 


differing materially from 





any heretofore offered 


and from which 
they are prepared 


to take orders 


West 23d St. N.Y. | 
oencl) 


Ladies’ Furnishings. 
Shirt Waists. 
SPRING 1go0. 


Chambray, Dimity and Linen Waists. 
Fancy Trimmed White Lawn Waists. 


French Flannel Waists. 
Paris Lingerie. 
Silk Petticoats. 
Dressing Sacques. 


Corsets. 


Ko ith st. 





Pride of the West 


Muslin—"as fine as linen, as soft as silk."' For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 





FOR BINDING DRESSES THERE IS NOTHING 
EQUAL TO A GOOD BRAID. 


DS &: BEST MADE 


ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 









D. Gorr & SONS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 


thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


SHOPPING Efrxcwvor by aindyor 


ar 

















—— Gre taste, &c., without charge. Circu 
erenc’s. MISS A.BON Db, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR Reduced Prices on 


TWENTY PAGES 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 oo a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York Ciry: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





ERHAPS the most interesting feature 
of the next number of the Bazar, 
that of January 20, will be a thorough 
description of all the pretty features 

j lanned for the coming wedding of the Hon. 
Lilian Pauncefote and Mr. Robert Bromley, 
which will take place in Washington next 
month. Photographs of the bride and groom, 
of Lord and Lady Pauncefote, and of the 
British Embassy from within and without, 
will illustrate this much-talked-of event in 
the society of the national capital. 


@n. 


5 the news from the war in South Africa, 

while not exactly taking precedence of 
social events, crowds them closely, the Ba- 
ZAR will meet the popular interest in that 
subject with an exceedingly bright little 
study of the Boer women by one who knows, 
Miss Sannie Kruger, granduiece of ‘‘Oom 
Paul,” the Transvaal's President, and also,on 
her mother’s side, granduiece of his wife, 
Mrs. Kruger. 


@n. 


CTAVE THANET’S latest short story, 

* Chained to Virtue,” appears in the 
forthcoming Bazar, following the interest- 
ing description of the authoress and her 
home life which is in this number. This, 
as are all the Bazanr’s stories, will be thor- 
oughly illustrated. 


40H year women are coming more to 
the front in the art world, and the work 


they are doing competes more and mure | 


with that of their brothers. 








In this year’s exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design one woman has taken a 
prize, and many show strong and attractive 
work. Several of the best canvases by wo- 
men, including the prize picture, will be re- 
produced in the next Bazar. 

@a. 
F course the serial by 
Pool, her last book, goes on, with two 
extremely interesting chapters and a clever 
illustration. This story will run in the 
Bazar through the next six months, the in- 
terest growing keener as the plot of the 
story is revealed by the clever novelist. 
SA. 
HREE pages of the number will be given 
to the latest fashions obtainable from 
Paris modistes and designers. Charming 
ideas for fancy waists, for pretty little house 
gowns, and for the earliest suggestions as to 
what the well-dressed woman will wear the 
coming spring will be shown. Even more 
practical are the cut paper patterns, which 
will give a new model shirt-waist for wo- 
men—the first of this year’s designs—and a 
pattern of the new plain skirt with a double 
box-pleat, and a pretty gingham frock for 
little girls. 
@a, 
AX: finally, appealing to almost every 
woman, some surprising possibilities of 
the now ubiquitous chafing-dish are pointed 
out in an article on “ Novelties for the 
Chafing-dish,” giving French receipts and 
pictures of some dishes for the impromptu 
supper or for luncheon or a high tea. 





CLUB HAPPENINGS 


MPORTANT changes in the plans of 
the Federation Exposition Committee 
have been necessitated by developments 
on the other side. he committee 
of French women, of which Madame 
Bogelot is chairman, bas brought pressure 
to bear upon the American committee for a 
change in Federation day at the Exposition. 
This was set for early September, but will 
now probably be in the last week in June. 
The French women point out that the month 
of June at the Exposition is emphatically the 
woman’s month. It is during that time that 
the most important congresses of women 
will take place, calling together distinguish- 
ed and representative women from all parts 
of the world. These will be apt to have 
dispersed by July, and will certainly not 
congregate again en masse in September 
With this point emphasized, the American 
committee at once attempted an adjustment 
of their plans to meet the situation—an effort 
that was made somewhat easier from the 
fact that the City of Rome, originally char- 
tered for the club women’s use, has been 
impressed into the transport service to the 
Transvaal. The significant element in the 
Federation-day idea from the first has been 
to demonstrate to as many of the women of 
the Old World as possible what the club 
women’s movement in America stands for. 
It is not alone the good that the American 
women hope to receive at the Exposition, 
but as well the stimulating object - lesson 
they hope to give, and it is certainly desir- 
able that their audience should be as cosmo- 
politan and representative as possible. The 
change of plan will cause the start of the 
club women to follow closely upon the Mil- 
waukee Biennial, the tour through Britain 
and the Continent succeeding the Paris Con- 
gress instead of preceding it. 


MEANTINE the affairs of the committee 


over here are progressing in the most | 


romising menuer. The list of putronesses 
s still increasing. One of the last names to 
be added is that of Miss M. Eleanor Brackin- 
ridge, of San Antonio, Texas, vice-president 
of the Texas Federation. Miss Brackinridge 
represented Texas at the Philadelphia coun- 
cil Inst June. The list also includes Mrs. G. 
H. Kendrick, of a corresponding 
secretary of the General Federation; Mrs. 
G. H. Thatcher, of Pueblo, Colorado, presi- 








dent, at the time of the Denver Biennial, of 
the Colorado Federation; Mrs. William G. 
Fisher, of Denver, whose hospitality at the 
Denver Biennial is well remembered; and 
Mrs. Washington Roebling, of New Jersey 
and New York. It is desired that promi- 
nent club women shall indorse the project; 
the fact, too, that each patroness contributes 
one hundred dollars to the fund makes her 
assistance desirable, as the expenses of the 
enterprise are considerable. It is planned 
that two patronesses from each State shall 
represent the State on Federation day, and 
be members of the receiving party at the re- 
ception. The selection of these patronesses 
will be made with great care and in co-opera- 
tion with the State correspondents, who will 
be relied upon to suggest the names of the 
pair of club women regarded by the club 
women of the State as most suitable, and the 
choice that will be most agreeable to them. 
Standing before these Continental women as 
representative club women, they must ade- 
quately represent the large and honorable 
movement which at the moment they typify. 
eA, 

HE plans for the Boston Women’s Club 
House are now practically settled, It 
will undoubtedly be built within the next 
few months. Ata meeting held just before 
the close of the year a decided modification 
was made in the scheme for the enterprise. 


| Instead of a large building of a dozen stories, 


more or less, which would have necessitated 


| a big mortgage and much anxious effort, the 


women have decided to put up a four-story 


| building that can be promptly paid. for, 





and from which a reasonable profit will be 
had, The projected club-house will cost 

75.000 above the land, which is already 
bought. The site is near the State House 
on Beacon Street. 


@an. 
HE bride Mrs. Decker of Colorado, 
known asa beloved throughout the club 
world as Mrs. Sarah 8. Platt, writes, in a 
private letter, of her husband that ‘‘ one of 
the best qualities he possesses is that he is a 
fine club woman.” This would indicate that 


t 





| 


Maria Louise | 











Judge Decker is in entire sympathy with his | 


wife's interests in club work, and promises, 


too, that her valuable services are in no way | 


to be lost to it. 
Margaret Hamitton Wetca. 


| 
| 
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Suits and Cloaks. 


E have on hand sev- 

eral hundred pieces 

of fine Winter Suitings and 
which must be 





freely as you wish; send 
back anything oy don’t 
like, we will refund 
your mo: 


mney. 

One - third has been 
cut off the price of 
evervees and cloak in our 
line, but the quality is right 
up to our usual standard— 
just as as if you paid 
double. 


Tailor-made Suits, lined 
throurhout, former price 
$5; reduced to $8.34. 
B10 Suitsreduced to $6. 66. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
g $20 Nuits reduced 

to $13.34, 





Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former price $5 ; 


reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8, 
Separate Skirts in the new French cut,former price $4; 
reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts redaced to $5.34, 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day 

Suits and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, ete, 

We tel) you about hundreds of reduced price gar- 
ments in our Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price- 
List, which will be sent free, together with samples of 
materials, to any lady who wishes them. Write to-day 
for Catalogue and Samples; don’t delay—the choicest 

oods will be sold first. Be sure to ony you wish the 
Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price. List. 

Our new Spring Catalogue of Tailor-made 
Gowns, Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Rainy-Day Suits, Wash 
Suits, etc., will be ready February lst. Write now; 
we will mail you a copy, together with a full line of 
Spring samples, as soon as issued. Be sure to say 
that you wish the new Spring Catalogue. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 





Your Shoes 
will never 
crack like 
this 


. : 4 = ——! | 
LSS orig 
\y } maaeov IGT KID 


The leather is so soft and tough that 
it has no tendency to crack, And it 
is the dressiest leather that ever went 
into shoes. No one else makes it or 
can make it. Vici is the Standard Kid 
of the world. 


VICI FRICTION POLISH will add to the 


life of any leather and keep it like new. 


VICI PASTE POLISH gives the easy shine. 
ASK ANY SHOE DEALER 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia 








Golf. Hunting. Fishing. 


Florida West Coast Hotels 


PLANT SYSTEM. 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL [i%Riba. 


A. E. Dick, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla. 
W. A. Barron, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
O. L. Frisbee, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 
P.F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fila. 
H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. Now open. 
Dudley S. Phinny, Asst. Manager. 
Address until Jan. 10th, Managers at 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 12 West 23d St. 
After Jan. 10th, address the Hotels. 
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: MAGAZINE, - $8 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
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HE streets of the town were bordered with elm 
trees, whose branches met overhead in long leafy 
bowers leading down to the sea. The houses 
were roomy and rambling, and built years ago 
They stood somewhat back from the street, and 
had little front yards filled with ferns and flowers and 
we'l-kept gra All of the houses, including the Old 
La Hoin 1 the Orphan Asylum, had gardens with 
roce-treilises and rows of tall white lilies, and cherry and 
pear trees, and currant and 
gooseberry bushes, and box 
borders and cedar hedges 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


sent out his compliments to the cook when some dish met 
his particular approval. He had better manners than the 
other boarders. He never made a fuss if his seat was 
changed. He never forgot ‘to pass the cream and sugar. 
He always said something ite when he entered the 
room, and ‘‘ Excusez moi” if he left the table before the 
rest had finished. He was always doing kind things. He 
told the most interesting stories. He went on a great many 
picnics, and took with him candy in boxes tied with rib- 
bons, and a tall bottle of cologne-—t!e real Maria Farina—to 





By day in the summer 
time the town was as still 
as if no one lived in it 
Toward night the inhabi 
tants reappeared and made 
visits from door-steps to 
door-steps. At ten the 
lights were put out, the 
people went punctually to 
bed, and a stranger wan 
dering about in the moon 
light and quiet, with the 
perfume of gardens in the 
air, would have received 
the impression of an en 
chanted city which rose as 
silently from the midst of 
an elm forest as Venice 
rises silently from the sea 

It was something, of 
course, to have seen the 
towns- people during the 
evening, and to know 
where they were after ten 
at night. But that did 
not answer the question of 
where had they been when 
the sun was shining, and 
why on one day the shops 
of the fish-dealers bore the 
inscription “Closed until 
to-morrow,” and why on 
the next day the same an- 
nouncement appeared on 
the doors of the grocers, 
and on the day following 
in the show-windows of 
the dry-goods merchants, 
and why every now and 
then an especial trolley-car 
waited in front of the Old 
Ladies’ Home, and the oli 
ludies came out in their 
best bonnets,and some were 
helped in and others helped 
themselves in, and off they 
went; nor did it explain 
why on frequent occasions 
one of those vehicles called 
‘“* barges” drove up before 
the Orphan Asylum, and 
the orphans appeared in 
clean aprons and were car 
ried off to somewhere, just 
as the old ladies had been. 

When the significance of 
these mysteries was fully 
revealed to the wonder 
ing minds of the summer 
guests, the latter were as 
much amazed as they had 
hitherto been perplexed, 
the explanation being so 
wholly at variance with 
the habits and customs 
of this rushing, whirling, 
workada_’ world. 

It appeared that from as 
far back as could be reach- 
ed by the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant the towns- 
people had been accustomed 
to set forth all summer long 
on pleasure excursions,either to one of the many ene vie 
islands, or out into the lovely country, and this they di 
daily when possible and at the earliest convenient hour, 
going in select companies of twos and threes, or as entire 

amilies or neighborhoods, or as clubs, Sunday-schools, in- 
stitutions, and associations. It was a regular picnic town; 
sonsequently when the Picnic Prince arrived, he came to a 
ready-made kingdom. 

He did not know he was the Prince until long after every 
one else knew it, even the orphans at the asylum, they 
having gained the intelligence through Cora, the eldest 
sister of one of their number, who was employed as a 
waitress at the house where the Prince was then — 

According to Cora, he was not at all proud, and often 
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: 


“*YOU DON’T FEEL IT QUITE SO MUCH NOW, DO YOU? HE ASKED.” 


pour over the young ladies’ hands after eating, and a towel 
of fine linen on which to dry them. The young ladies 
had named him, quite among themselves, ‘‘the Picnic 
Prince.” 
IL 

N° far from the asylum was a spacious corner house, 

which the a every morning on their way 
to school. By the window of one of its lower rooms the 
could see a man sitting at breakfast. The man himself 
never failed to look up at the sound of the little feet, and 
to remark, aloud, ‘‘ There go the orphans.” After this he 
watched until the last child disappeared, and then re- 
turned to his paper, and the ever-recurring problem of 
what he should do that day to kill time. 


This man was Captain Browne, a retired officer of the 
United States navy. 

One afternoon Captain Browne, strolling home from his 
club, met Miss Ruth Alden, one of the most charming of 
the young ladies—anid they were all charming. 

“IT am on my way to the asylum,” said Miss Ruth; 
“come and tell the children a story.” 

** Avec plaisir,” returned the Captain, and they went on 
together. 

t was the half-hour before supper; the orphans were 
. all in the garden — Chris- 
tian, aged nine, poor little 
man, with the broken back 
and the plaster jacket, sit 
ting by himself under the 
pear-tree; blind Daniel, 
aged six, walking uncon- 
cernedly along the edge of 
a bench, and letting him- 
self gently down at the 
very moment when he 
seemed about to step off 
into space. 

The Captain watched the 
achievement with interest. 

‘Bravo !” he cried — 
**bravo! This must be a 
case of brain-cells in the 
tips of the extremities!” 

At the sound of the un- 
familiar voice, blind Daniel, 
holding out his hand, asked 
the stranger's name; and 
Miss Ruth, whose passage 
acress the garden had been 
somewhat retarded by the 
welcome Of the other or- 
phans, now came up with 
them all about her, and 
said, ** Children, this is my 
friend Captain Browne.” 

With e tion of 
one pale litile girl, the chil- 
dren smiled and nodded. 

The pale little girl looked 
as if she had not smiled 
for many a day, and yet 
she had such sweet eyes 
for smiling. Something else 
about the child attracted 
the Captain's attention, and 
caused him to ask himself 
why she gave such an in- 
dividual impression. Pre- 
sently he discovered it was 
on account of her hair, 
which she wore in two long 
braids, whereas her com- 
panions had theirs cut close 
to their round little heads 
He spoke of this difference 
to Mrs. Wilson, the matron, 
who explained that this was 
a new little orphan, arrived 
only the day before, and 
that it was hard enough at 
first, coming among stran- 

rs, without having one’s 

air cut,and they had de- 
cided to let her keep her 
braids until she felt more 
at home. 

The orphans recited for 
the Captain’s entertainment 
a descriptive poem of some 
twenty verses, concerning a 
wicked man who went out 
to shoot birds. When they 
had finished, the Captain 
told them how much plea- 
sure they bad given him 
because of pronouncing 
each word distinctly; that 
one of the most important 
things for a little boy and 
girl to learn was to speak 
clearly and agreeably; and, above all things, not to gab- 
ble, which, he was gratified to see, there was no danger of 
their doing; and then he said that he too was an orphan— 
a sort of grown-up brother whom they had never seen, 

‘**Oh, but we have seen you, Captain Browne!” inter- 
rupted the children; ‘‘ we see you every morning eating 
your breakfast.” 

** Oh, do you, indeed?” returned the Captain. ‘‘ Lalways 
notice you every time you go by, but I never so much as 
dreamed of your noticing me. I dare say you think I eat 
breakfast very late. I haven't any occupation, so I stay 
in bed to shorten the forenoon. if has just occurred to 
me how re can help me shorten a whole day. Let us go 
off together next Saturday, which is to-morrow.” 














"THE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 
neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.”’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or. “pearled” —a 
trade-mark. Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Indigestibles 
The outer epeoting or shellof grain 
is entirely indigestible, yet we see 
uantities of rsons filling the 
elicate stomachs of children with 
oats in some form or whole wheat 
roducts. Not only is there little 
‘ood in these preparations but there 
is a lot of positively detrimental stuff 
which irritates the stomach and im- 
pairs the digestion. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is composed of only the part of the 
grain useful as a food—it is palatable, 
nutritious, and digestible. 


A series of gravures which we issue will in- 
terest you. They are really fine,and you get one 








with two packages of Cream of Wheat. Your 
grocer bas them. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Pacing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconvenjences of high altitudes and of 
snow, willcarry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
PLEASANTLY to America’s fainous winter resorts 
in California. 

a through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New York Saturdays and Tues- 
days, connecting directly with the “Sunset Limited” 
at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets 


maps, 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleepi 


d baggage checked, apply to Edwin } wie Seats, 
an c » apply to win Hawle ss’t 
Gen’! Trafhe Manager, Be Broadway, N. Y. City. 





| is for—to find the Princess. 
| couldn't tell you a story. 


| heart. 
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The Captain glanced inquiringly towards 
Mrs. Wilson, but he was thinking about the 
pale little girl, and had made the proposal 
with the desire to do something to cheer her. 

Mrs. Wilson said be was very kind, and 
that the children would be delighted. 

** Then it is deeided,” the Captain went on, 
gayly. ‘We will go to one of the islands 
and build a fire on the rocks and make a 
chowder, and if you have any particular 
wish regarding our picnic, you have only to 
mention it. Fou can be thinking while I 
am viewing the establishment.” Thereupon 
the Captain walked away with Miss Ruth 
and the matron. When he came back every 
child, except the new little orphan, had the 
heart’s desire of the company shining in 


r eyes. 

“Blind Daniel mounted the bench again. 
** We thank you, Captain Brown,” he began, 
in his courteous little voice. ‘‘We think 
you are very kind. What we want is for 
you to invite the Picnic Prince. We hope 
you will be willing.” 

‘*Certainly,” replied the Captain. ‘He 
must be a charming fellow with a name like 
that. The Princess must come too. If there 
is a Prince, there is surely a Princess.” 

The children said,* they didn’t know about 
the Princess; they had never heard of her.” 

“The Priuce will know,” said the Captain, 
confidently; *‘that is partly what a Prince 
I wonder if I 
I am pretty good 
at telling stories, only they are most of them 


| about myself, and sometimes | tell the same 
| thing twice over, and that is about the worst 


mistake one can possibly make.” 

The children didn’t agree with him. They 
liked to hear the same thing twice over. 

“Then perhaps you won't like this, be- 
cause it bas never been told before.” Ob, 
but they liked stories told the first time, too. 

“That is very yee of you,” 
said the Captain. ‘The reason | know this 
bas never been told before is because I shall 
make it upas I go along. It is about a little 
girl whom no one knew very well, and who 


| never spoke and who never smiled. Her 


name was the Privcess Violet. 
she never smiled was 
ing for something. . 
**One day the Picnic Prince came to the 
house where the Princess lived, and the mo- 
meut he saw ber he was filled with a desire 
to make her smile. He brought her a rose 
and he brought her a ring and he brought 
her a golden key, but the I 
ed at him gravely, and was silent. 
discovered, what he ought to have seen long 
before, only he was a little dull on account 
of spending all his time going to picnies, 


The reason 
because she was wail- 


ered that the Princess had a stone on her 
Of course you understand, children, 


that I am vot talking about really and truly 


| people; so if I say anything that sounds as 


if it never happened, it is because I am tell- 
ing a fairy tale.” 

** Oh, but the Picnic Prince is a really and 
truly person,” interrupted the children, eager- 
ly. “He is the nicest person in the world. 
He’s kind to everybody, and always polite; 
and when he goes on picnics he hes candy 
in boxes tied with ribbons, and a tall bottle 
of cologue and a fine linen towel, and you 





rincess only look- | 
Then he | 


The speech was received with approyal, as 
were also the cakes, and the ares apt 
mugs of weak coffee. Then somebody ask 
if the Captain wouldn't please finish the 
story, and somebody else, ‘‘ Please, why was 
the Princess called Violet?” and somebody 
else, ‘‘ Please, did he love her very much?” 

‘*The Princess is called Violet,” said the 
Captain, ‘‘ because of the color of her eyes. 
She has not smiled yet. I have only seen 
her twice. Perhaps she will smile if we 
meet a third time. Thi are much more 
likely to ee a third time. That is why 
we say, ‘If at once you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.’ She does not know that she is 
the Princess Violet. I didn’t know that I 
was the Picnic Prince, until you were so kind 
as toinform me. But I do not think I shall 
tell the Princess about the title; that is, not 
at present. It is such a pretty secret, I like 
to keep it; besides, nothing spoils a secret 
like telling it. I love her very much. I 
loved her from the first moment that I saw 


IV. 


ON Sunday the orphans went to church, 
blissfully happy in the possession of 
highly perfumed pocket-handkerchiefs—the 
surprise with the advantage of not being 
‘* over all at once” having proved to consist 
in as many small bottles of cologne as there 
were orphans, and an equal number of small 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Had the children felt 
free to follow the inclinations of their hearts, 
they would have waved the letter jubilantly 
over the edge of the gallery to their com- 
panion of the day before—for the Captain 
also went to church, and sat half-way up the 
middle aisle. In the afternoon he sauntered 
around to his club, and just before supper 
into the garden of the asylum. The win- 
dows of the house were open, the children 
singing. Mrs. Wilson came out to receive 

m. 

‘I hope everybody is quite well,” said the 
Captain. ‘‘I should like to call, if I may, 
on the last little orphan.” 

Mrs. Wilson returned to the house, and 
presently the Princess who didn’t know 
she was the Princess came out, sweet and 
pale. 

She took the hand which the Captain of- 
fered, and walked gravely with him to the 
bench under the pear-tree, where they sat down 
together. By way of beginning conversa- 
tion the Captain said, ‘* 1] ‘think, my dear, 
you are a very brave little woman.” 

The Princess, thus addressed, and encour- 
aged by the tone, looked up and asked, rather 
shyly, what was the matter; for the Captain, 


| most unexpectédly to himself, found one or 
and never studying or working—he diseov- | 


two tears getting into his eyes. 

“It must be the way | was feeling,” he 

said. 

Whereupon the Princess, also most unex- 
ectedly to herself, found that she was feel- 
ng in the same way, and began to weep— 

not one or two tears, but little rivers of them, 
quite like a person who had nearly died be- 
cause she couldn't weep, and was now ex- 
periencing untold relief. Once, in the midst 
of it, she placed her hand just below her 
throat, pod) gone there had been something 
heavy there, and she had tried putting cold 
water on it, but it hadn't made it feel any 
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Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


For women’s and little girls’ garments will be 
issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust 
measure for women, and in four, six, eight, 
and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a 
limited number of patterns of each design 
will be issued, and these will be purchasable 
for two months after date of publication only, 
with a few exceptions in favor of such gar- 
ments as are listed below. The cost of these 
patterns will continue to be 50 cents per cos- 
tume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for 
waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for 
little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist) ; separate sleeve and collar patterns, 
10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
The following list represents the recently issued 
designs that may still be purchased : 





252. Girl's Gingham Gown. Illustrated in Harjer’s 
Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33. 


251. Visiting Costume, Side- Pleated Waist and 
Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. 


250. Cloth Costume. 
No. 52, Vol. 32. 


249. Rainy-Day Skirt, Box-Pleated in Back. I/- 
lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 5:, Vol. 32. 


248. Golf Cape, with C hin Hood. 
in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32. 


247. Visiting Costume. [Illustrated in MHarfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 32. 


246. Evening Gown. Illustrated in Warfer’s Basar 
No. 48, Vol. 32. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
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243. Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with A 
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oge | In his years -of service he had met with | _‘‘ You don’t feel it quite so much now, | 239. Skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. Illus- 
ds | many adventures and been honored with | do you?” he asked. P trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32. 
nee Blotches, blackheads, red, rough, and oily | many distinctions, but never did he remem- | ‘I don’t feel it at all,” she answered; | 238. Skirt with Single Box Pleat. Illustrated in 
on, skin, red, hands with shapeless nails, ber feeling more surprised and pleased and | ‘that was why I spoke of it.” She still Harfer’s Bazar No. 44, Vol. 32. 
Kas dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby flattered than now, with blind Daniel strok- | wept a little, but her weeping had become | 236. Plain Shirt Waist, Fancy Fitted Sleeve. 1). 
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Hil. 

ON the next Saturday, therefore, the Cap- 

tain and the children and Ruth Alden 
aud Mrs. Wilson found themselves gathered 
at noon on the outer shore of Hope Island, 
an hour’s sail from town. Each of the com- 
pany was provided with a big spoon and a 
deep tin plate, the laiter about to be filled 
and filled again from the smoking savory 
contents of a generous kettle, which hun 
in a sheltered corner among the rocks; an 
be it said in passing that no one knows or 
begins to know how a fish chowder ought to 
taste unless it has been cooked, as this one 
was, over ‘a drift-wood fire, with the waves 
breaking on the shore below, and close be- 
hind on the slope the shade and sweetness of 
a fir forest, and overhead the white clouds 
floating and the sea-gulls flitting. 

After the chowder had been eaten, the 
Captain made a little speech, in which he 
said he bad taken the liberty to slightly 
change his usual programme, because no- 
thing gave so much pleasure as a surprise, 
provided it were an agreeable one, and in- 
stead of the ribbon-tied boxes of bonbons he 
begged to be allowed to offer some particu- 
larly nice cakes, with scalloped edges, and 
sugar plums on the top, so that one could 
enjoy looking at the sugar plums while one 
ate round the scallops; and in place of the 
cologne to pour over their hands, and the 
damask towel with which to dry them, they 
would find, when they reached home, some- 
thing of the same nature, only more desira- 
ble, since it would last longer, and since, 
next to an agreeable surprise, there was no- 
thing like not having things over all at once. 








Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away. 


In the garden the last little orphan was 
promising to write to the Captain on Sunday 
afternoons. 


ters.” 
‘Neither do I,” said the Captain, ‘‘so we 
shall suit very well.” 


When the children came trooping out, as 
they did a few moments later, the first ques- 
tion they asked was, ‘Have you seen her 


again?” and the second, “ Has she smiled | 


yet?” 

“I have seen her again, thank you,” said 
the Captain; ‘‘ and she has smiled, and we 
are both very happy.” 

Harriet Lewis BRADLEY. 


A LAMP CRAZE 


TH craze for lamps of every description 
has led to the utilization of almost every 
old piece of silver or pottery in one’s - 
session. Even water-coolers have been called 
into play; but the extreme of bad taste has 
been reached when the reservoir of the lamp 
is shown resting on top of a vase intended 
for flowers, and fitting so badly as to look 
as though a careless jolt would send the 
whole affair over. A lamp is altogether a 
failure when it does not suggest stability, 
and the ingenious housekeeper or decorator 
has mi a good point when, in straining 
= novelty, all sense of fitness has been 
t. 


“Only,” she said, doubtfully, | 
“I do not know how to write long let- | 
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226. Silk Petticoat, Full Graded Flounce. 


trated in Harper's Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32. 
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216. Bolero Corset Cover. 
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(Continued from page 36.) 
man, or, if I have heard, I've forgotten. Yes, let’s go; 
the sooner the better. I can help you make butter. 
That's why I’ve been in Paris taking lessons of Marchesi, 
and almost starving you to make the money hold out. 
I've been doing that, that I might come home and make 
butter.” 

As the girl ceased speaking she laughed. The mother 
drew her child more closely to her as she whispered, 
pleadingly : 

“You mustn't laugh like that, Miny. 
heart if you do.” 


You'll break my 


CHAPTER IV. 
COUSIN RAWDON. 


HEY lost notime. Wilhelmina had taken a few things 
from their trunks, and she returned them to their 
places She harnessed the horse; and rode to Bidwell 
Blake's to tell him that he might take the horse back: 
they should not need it any more; he had been very kind, 
and she was greatly obliged to him. Her mother had se- 
cured a chance as housekeeper, and she was going with 
her for the present: she might help. As she said this 
there was something in her face that prevented any ques- 
tions from getting so far as words 

She ordered the depot carriage to call for them, and the 
people along the road early the next morning caught a 
glimpse of Wilhelmina Armstrong and her mother in the 
wagon, and you may be sure that they saw the trunks 
strapped on behind, and the brindled dog galloping at 
the side 

‘I guess that Armstrong girl ‘ain’t turned out to be a 
singer, after all,” they said, ‘‘and they must have spent a 
power of money on her, first 'n’ last.” 

** The Junction” was not a junction of railroads, but of 
country highways, and it was reached after a half-day’s 
travel by rail from Boston, and then a two hours’ ride in 
a stage-coach to the hamlet. Here, amid hills, and near a 
quick-flowing brook, where two roads made four corners, 
the two women alighted from the coach, and found Lotos, 
panting and covered with dust, standing at the step wait- 
ing for them. And there was no one else waiting for 
them. They went into the store, and sat forlornly on two 
very straight chairs, while the storekeeper, who was also 
postmaster, assorted the mail. In a few moments the 
store was crowded. Everybody came there when the 
mail arrived, and everybody went through the form of 
asking for a letter. There may be no one in the wide 
world who will be likely to write to you, but there is a 
certain interest and excitement, if you live in the country, 
in going to the office and asking, *‘ Is there anything for 
me?” No—but perhaps there will be something to-mor- 
row. The very sight of the envelopes in the man’s hand, 
as he shuffles them over, is like a faint electric shock. 
What is there in them? 

Wilhelmina and her mother sat there waiting. thon 4 
did not know but Cousin Rawdon would come—indeed, 
Mrs. Armstrong expected him; but as for the girl, she 
could not have said that she expected anything. 

* You see,” said her mother, leaning forward and whis- 
pering, ‘‘I b’lieve he has to drive four or five miles, and 
when a man has to come as far as that he may not be right 
ou time.” 

But as the moments passed she grew restless. Every 
one who came into the store looked at the strangers. One 
woman, with a thin, inquiring face, came up and asked 
if they had friends at The Junction. Mrs. Armstrong 
drew herself up and said they were “expecting a 
friend.” 

‘**'Cause I was goin’ to say,” was the response, ‘‘ that 
there ain’t no hotel here, but I take folks that want to stay 
overnight. Somebody had to take in transients, and my 
husband's dead, ’n’ I thought I'd do it. 1 live right across 
—that house painted drab.” 

Having spoken thus, the woman turned immediatel 
away, as if afraid that she might be thought to be soli- 
citing; she absorbed herself in watching some very slow 
molasses run into a tin can she had brought, which a half- 
grown boy was holding under a faucet 

“IT sup there must be a connection between havin 
TY meshed dead and taking in transients,” remarked Wil- 
helmina to her mother, who only said, ‘‘ Hush!” in an anx- 
ious whisper. 

Then the two fell to watching the people again. The 
hamlet stood on table-land—the stage had been climbin 
towards it for the last few miles—the store door open 
towards the west, which seemed far away, as if the world 
were a very large place indeed, with spaces immeasurable. 
The sun was in a great vault of cloudless western sky. 
There were ranges of distant hills under the sun, and the 
sun appeared to be moving not towards its setting, but 
to reach those hills 

A woman came hurrying in, the first person who had 
not glanced at these two in the straight chairs. She had 
a deep line between her eyebrows, and her lips were shut 
tight 

**Have you heard anything, Mis’ Wattles?” inquired a 
man who was sitting on the counter. 

The woman shook her head, without pausing on her 
way to the opening through which the mail was passed. 

“Is there a letter for me?” she asked, shrilly. ‘* Ain’t 
none? Waal, I’m expectin’ one from Boxton; I want it 
quick 's it comes, ‘cause there'll be a death in it.” 

She went out as she had come iu, almost running in 
her haste. 

Wilhelmina felt a horrible inclination to laugh, which 
she strangled; then her eyes stung with some abortive 
tears 

The man sitting on the counter, who was now paring 
an apple with an extremely large jack-knife, looked at 
the girl, and said, slowly: 

‘* You heard her? Thought so. She’s ben comin’ into 
this office 'n’ askin’ that same question every day for 
more’n a year. Son died sudden in Boxton more’n a year 
ago—'ain'’t ben right sence. Folks hate to take her to 
the _gyum—ecems harmless. Are you expectin’ of any 
one? 

‘* Yes,” answered the girl, and she added nothing to 
this monosyllable. The man carefully quartered the 


apple, impaled one segment of the fruit on the point of 
his knife, and thrust knife and apple deep into his mouth. 
He crunched two or three times, and then asked, 

“Who?” 

**Mr. Rawden Meloon.” 

in That , 


sor’ 
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Wilhelmina nodded, while she intently watched the in- 
sertion of another apple quarter 

Would a corner of the mouth be slit by that knife-edge, 
which looked keen? Apparently not. 

** Relation?” was the next utterance. 

** Distant.” 

“Oh!” 

When the apple had been devoured, the man snapped 
his knife shut and crossed the short space between him 
and the post-office. 

I say, Bill, is there anything here for Melcon? These 
women are waiting for him.” 

“ There’s a letter. He ‘ain’t been over for two or three 
days.” 

** Le’s see it.” 

This was evidently not a remarkable request, for the 
letter was handed out; the man took it to Mrs. Armstrong 
and held it before her. 

‘** Know that?” he asked. 

Mrs. Armstrong jumped. 

“ Why, it’s my own letter!” she exclaimed. 

“You see, Meloon hasn't got it, so he ain’t expectin’ 

e. 
4 The man carried the missive and redeposited it in the 
care of the United States to await the coming of its 
owner. 

**Oh,” cried the elder woman, turning to her companion, 

‘what shall we do now?” 

‘*Go across the road and be transients until to-morrow.” 

The man who had made this discovery was shouted at 
by some one who drove up in front of the building, and 
he was compelled to leave. He had hardly gone before 
a pair of large gray horses attached to a hay-rigging were 
pulled in at the door. A compact-looking man, with a 
broad, flat back, wearing a buttoned-up blue swallow- 
tailed coat, walked in, planting his feet squarely as he 
entered. His face was smooth, save for an immense 
grizzled mustache—a regular ‘‘ plunger’s mustache ”— 
that curled away over his cheeks. 

He nodded here and there, but he didn’t 
reached the postal window. A letter was 
him, and at the same time the man said, 

‘* Ladies here waitin’ for you.” 

** Ladies?” 

The new-comer turned about quickly and stared at the 
two, who stared back. A little tremor came over the elder 
woman. 

“It can’t be,” she said, in a whisper, blushing as she 
spoke. 

The stranger glanced down at the letter; he tore off the 
envelope, but took a step forward as he did so. Then he 
doffed his hat, revealing thick, half-gray hair tossed up 
from his forehead. 

** One of you must be Cousin Serissa,” he said; ‘‘ now 
which is she?” 

He thrust the unread sheet of paper into his coat pocket 
and extended his hand to Mrs. Armstrong, who took it, 
caging. unsteadily, 

** You do have Rawdon Meloon’s way of smiling.” 

‘**But nothing else that was his? Now I know you. 
But who's this that might be you twenty years ago— 
you with a difference? Is this Billy—Billy Armstrong?” 

The girl also flushed; the hearing that name made her 
blood stir quicker. 

**Mother doesn’t call me Billy,” she said. ‘‘ Father 
and—some others called me that. How could you know?” 
glancing up at the bright eyes fixed on her. 

“ Oh, I know a lot of things,” was the response, ‘‘ but 
I never tell how I find them out.” 

As he spoke he shook hands warmly. 

He turned and glanced through the door where the 
gray horses were standing. 

** You see, I hadn't hoped you’d comeso soon. I s’pose 
you can’t go home in a hay-rigging? Too fine for that, 
aren’t you?” 

“It’s no matter,” began Mrs. Armstrong; “‘ we don’t 
want to begin by being any trouble.” 
my We can goin a hay-rigging perfectly well,” remarked 
ny. z 
“t came over in this because I want the tires reset,” 


ause until he 
anded out to 





said Mr. Meloon, ‘“ but if I'd known you were to be here 
I'd have come in something else. I've got a barouche, 
we call it—one my grandfather had. I'd have enjoyed 
driving over in that.’ 

He gave such a hearty laugh that the people standing 
about laughed with him. 

**’Ain’t seen you in that barouche this thirty year, Mr. 
Meloon,” said one. 

**No, of course you haven't. My wife wouldn’t ride 
in it, and the pretty girls I might have asked have all 
gone away.” 

“Ha! hal” fromthe men grouped about. The women 
smiled; Billy looked with a growing curiosity at her mo- 
ther’s third cousin, who now tramped to the door, glanced 
= long, springless cart that stood there, and then said, 
aloud, 

“If I only had a few bundles of straw.” 

“How will a couple of chairs do?” 

**Guess they’ll have todo. Who'll lend ’em to me?” 

The storekeeper hurried up stairs, where he lived, and 
brought down two chairs like those already occupied by 
the strange women. In a few moments more Mrs. Arm- 
strong and her daughter were sitting in the cart, their one 
big trunk behind them, Lotos at the girl's feet, and the 
stalwart man in the blue coat standing in front, drivin 
the horses down a pitch of hill which led out of the vil 
lage. Already, also, the chairs had begun to slide forward, 
and presently, as they began to ascend a slope, they slid 
back ward. otos, at the first slackening of the trot, 
leaped off the end of the cart. The girl, watching, 
longed to follow him. 

It is a serious thing to sit on a chair that goes at its own 
demoniac will back and forth on the bottom of a long 
hay-rigging across a hilly country. 

‘or a half-hour the two women bore this in silence. 
Their driver was greatly occupied with his horses, which 
pulled strongly on the reins. 

At last Wilhelmina stood up, and holding fast by a 
stake, she leaned forward and touched the man’s arm. 
He turned quickly, and the absent look on his face 
showed that he had for the time forgotten his compan- 
ions. 

“Mr. Meloon,” said the girl, “‘if you please, we'll get 
out and walk.” 

“Walk? What for?” 

‘* Just to save our lives. These chairs are little fiends.” 

Meloon pulled in the horses. He laughed; his eyes had 
twinkles in them when he laughed, and the ends of his 
mustache nearly touched his ears. 

“Jump out, then,” he said, ‘‘and I'll take along the 
plunder. Whoa! ’Sh!” as the horses made a movement. 

And Wilhelmina made the leap that Lotos had taken 
before her, and then she helped her mother. 

‘* How far is it now?” she asked. 

Meloon glanced about him. 

** We’ve been three miles—it’s just two now. Are you 
good for it?” 

**Good for ten—just from sheer gratitude to be out of 
those chairs,” answered the girl, gayly. 

‘Straight road till you come to a gate that I'll leave 
open. You can’t miss it.” 

These words were called out over the man’s shoulder as 
the horses dashed on. 

The two women walked slowly at first, the elder glan- 
cing now and then with a furtive curiosity at her daugh- 


er. 

After a while they came to one of the chairs, which had 
fallen as the cart had ascended a hill. Lotos sniffed at it. 
Wilhelmina sat it upright and put her mother on it. 

**You look tired,” she said, and she leaned upon the 
back, gazing off upon the hills. 

Mrs. Armstrong sighed. 

**I wonder what you think of him, Miny,” she remark- 
ed, ‘‘and 1 wonder how we sh'll get alon I feel kind 
of—kind of skittish about it, somehow. fie’s changed a 
lot, but his eyes ’n’ his voice are the same. I never did 
see such a mustache—did you?—only on them Russian of- 
ficers sometimes that we used to meet in them parks in 
Paris. *Tain’t much like Paris, is it?” 


(To BE conTinUED.) 








SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 


F the Board of Aldermen of the city of New York 
should be requested to appoint certain of its own 
members to report on the desirability of supplying 
mid-day dinners to the children in the public schools, 
would they not feel that their corporate dignity bad 

been assailed? Yet a subcommittee of the Londen Coun- 
ty Council, composed of dietetic experts, has for some 
time been investigating this subject, and has recently re- 
ported in favor of supplying dinners in the primary 
schools at the expense of the municipality; while in 
France it has long been the custom of the government to 

rovide nutritious luncheons for those pupils in the pub- 
fie schools who require them. 

In the United States, however, it is only recently that 
the attention of parents and teachers has been directed, 
through the press, to the importance of the school lunch- 
eon. Hitherto it has been a purely domestic question, de- 
pendent on the good-will of the cook, or on the leisure of 
the mother, and, still more, on the caprice of the child, 
who generally prefers, to a sensible home-made luncheon, 
money which =e be expended in sweets and pastry. 

** When the children bring their lunches to school, as a 
few of them do,” said the veteran principal of a school, 
recently, in the New York Sun, I am always surprised 
how few of them have anything appetizing. Mothers 
don't seem to realize the importance of this luncheon 

uestion. They think anything will do, and as a result 
the children are ashamed of their lunch. They go off in 
a dark corner and gobble it hurriedly, or'they throw half 
of itaway, When they buy their own, as a rule they use 
about as little judgment as their mothers do in giving 
them the money. Cream puffs and ice-cream soda are the 
most popular lunch.” 

The présent writer has been making inquiries among 
the boys and girls of her acquaintance as to the character 
of the average school luncheon, The general result is like 








a composite photograph, and its most conspicuous feature 
is ‘‘ pie.” Cake comes next—not simple home-made cake, 
which is sy wholesome, but cream puffs and mac- 
aroons and chocolate éclairs, which are neither digestible 
nor nutritious. Even where the luncheon is brought from 
home it is rarely carefully prepared. Two thick slices of 
white bread-and-butter, and between them roast beef or 
ham, from which neither the gristle nor the fat has been 
removed, are dignified by the name of sandwich, and are 
wrapped merely in a dry napkin, so that they are tough 
and stale when eaten; or crackers and cheese, with a ba- 
nana or an apple, are brought together in an air-tight box, 
all of the contents absorbing the fruit flavor. In the noon- 
tide recess these are hastily consumed. Then follows the 
athletic game of the season; the violent exertion retards 
digestion, and the pupil returns to his studies, having de- 
rived little benefit from food or exercise. Is it any won- 
der that so many children suffer from various forms of 
nerve exhaustion? 

Some of these mistakes may surely be remedied by a !:i- 
tle home thought. It should be remembered, in the first 
place, that growing children demand a large proportion 
of certain elements of nutrition for the due development 
of functions and organs—phosphates to build up bone and 
brain, nitrogen for the formation of tissue, fat and sugar 
to supply the heat consumed in exercise, and the salts 
and acids contained in certain vegetables and fruits. The 
relative amount of these constituents is modified by cli- 
mate and by individual instincts and preferences, and it 
is, at first sight, difficult to see how to meet the required 
conditions. Experience proves, however, that wholesome 
and «tiple luncheons may be found in the various kinds 
of sandwiches. The phosphates are furnished by any of 
the forms of whole-wheat bread, made of flour from which 
the gluten—the brain-building principle—has not been 
eliminated, and this provides starch also. Graham flour, 
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which contains, besides, a portion of the outer 
coating of the wheat, is sometimes irritating 
to delicate stomachs, but if tolerated it pro- 
motes the secretions and the healthy action 
of the bowels. The additional nit n re- 
quired may be supplied in the form of meat, 
eggs, etc.,which also supply fats; sugar may 
be furnished by chocolate and by the sweet 
sandwiches for which receipts are given at 
the end of this article. 

In some schools a luncheon - counter is 
provided for the use of the pupils. This is 
not generally a satisfactory arrangement, as 
the goods served are rarely digestible, and 
few children are qualified to select what is 
most wholesome, or to resist the temptation 
of the ubiquitous and seductive pie. At one 
of the great art-schools with which the 
writer is familiar the ‘ lunch-counter” plan 
works well, partly, no doubt, because the 
pupils are no longer children. Here the 
privilege of supplying luncheons is leased 
to a competent woman by the board of con- 
trol. If it is not remunerative the board 
pays the deficit, so that in either case the 
pupils do not suffer. Luncheon is served in 
the school building in a large well-ventilated 
room, at little tables, the pupils waiting on 
themselves. There is a large gas-range in 
theroom. There are always some hot dishes, 
and the charges are very reasonable. Soup, 
baked beans, oyster stew, etc., are each five 
cents; rolls, one and two cents; milk, two 
cents; tea, coffee, and chocolate, four and 
five cents. Thus a really comfortable meal 
may be obtained for a small amount. Asa 
rule, however, children or students should 
not be allowed tea or coffee at luncheon. If 
they feel the need of these, it is a sure sign 
that they are overworked. 

The question of napkins for school lunch- 
eons is really a very serious one, for it is no 
slight expense and trial to a housekeeper to 
lose several in the course of each week—a 
frequent experience. There are two alter- 
natives. One is to cut upold table-cloths into 
squares sufficiently large, when hemmed, to 
contain luncheon. The other is to provide 
Japanese rice-paper napkins, which are 
pretty and inexpensive. There are several 
patented metal lunch-boxes divided into 
compartments for different articles of food. 
These are excellent for sandwiches, cake, 
etc., but fruit should never be carried in an 
air-tight receptacle. Sandwiches will re- 
main fresh for some time in a napkin if first 
wrapped in waxed paper. 


@n. 
SANDWICHES 


REMOVE the gristle and superfluous fat 
from a rather thick slice of roast beef, 
mutton, or ham. Mince, and add a little salt 
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ITALY FALLS INTO LINE 





Wasutneoton, Jan. 4.—Italy has returned a favorable response to the 
recent note of the State Department respecting the Open Door in China. 
She was the last of the great powers to be heard from.—From the “ New 
York Tribune,” Jan. 5. 








and mustard if desired. Cut two thin slices 
of Graham-bread, and butter them lightly. 
It is better for the digestion to retain the 
crusts, though the sandwiches are thus less 
symmetrical, Spread each slice of bread 
with the minced meat, trim the edges, and 
wrap in waxed paper. Chicken sandwiches 
may be prepared in the same way, omitting 
the mustard and using more butter; or slices 
of chicken from which the skin has been re- 
moved may serve instead. The roe of her- 
ring made into a smooth paste with butter 
and a suspicion of cayenne pepper, and 
placed between very thin slices of bread, is 
far more digestible than are the caviar sand- 
wiches frequently used. Hard-boiled eggs 
served whole are not recommended for lunch- 
eon except on account of their convenient 
form; but a delicious sandwich may be made 
by chopping fine the yolk and half the white 
of a hard-boiled egg with an equal quantity 
of celery and chicken. Into this mixture 
mayonnaise dressing made with a dash of 
cayenne pepper should be stirred, and the 
whole should be served between lettuce 
leaves and slices of white bread, very slight- 
ly buttered. A nut sandwich made of Eng- 
lish walnuts or fiiberts chopped fine and 
salted, or of peanut paste served between 
slices of buttered Boston brown-bread, is rec- 
ommended, but the present writer does not 
endorse it. 


@n. 


OW for sweets. Almost all children 
crave sugar, and if teeth are properly 
cared for, some wholesome form of sweet is 
rarely injurious. Plain home-made cake— 
made, if possible, without baking-powder— 
raisin bread, *‘ cookies,” and gingerbread are 
all recommended for the children’s luncheon. 
Even here sweet are the uses of the sand- 
wich. Thin slices of bread may be lightly 
buttered and sprinkled with granulated sug- 
ar. Peel and core a tart apple, chop fine,and 
spread thickly on the slices of bread. Steam- 
ed dates or prunes may be used instéad of the 
apple, in which case the sugar may be dis- 


THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


Do you fully comprehend what that 
means? Do you understand the situ- 
ation which has necessitated an _alli- 
ance of all of the Great Powers of 
the World? If you do not, read 
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By LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


and 
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These books were published recently 
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pensed with. 
French chocolate made into a paste and 


spread between thin slices of bread slight- | 


ly moistened with cream is delicious; but 
this is too epicurean, perhaps, for the 
diet of any but “grown-ups”; while 
macaroon sandwiches made of waferlike 
slices of white bread and of stale maca- 
roons grated and formed into a paste, with 
cream and a little honey and rose-water, are 
delicious enough to be dreamed of by a 
schoolgirl] as among the dainty delights of 
her débutante tea. 
ALIce WorTHINGTON WINTHROP. 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

M. E. R.—Oune of the prettiest jacket patterns you 
could possibly use for the material enclosed in your 
letter of inquiry is that of jacket No, 168, of red cloth, 
which appeared in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXXII. (March 
18, 1899). ‘This mode} has a high, close-flaring collar, 
scalloped about the edge, very pretty revers, and the 
lower part of the jacket dips slightly in front. Thix« 
portion is scalloped to correspond with the collar. I 
am sure you would like this model, as it is among 
those that are being duplicated in midwinter coats 
by the leading tailors. We shall hardly publish an- 
other pattern of the same character for several weeks 
to come. We are glad you like the patterns so well, 
and feel certain that in the near future you will have 
canee to regard them still more highly. 


Aw O-p-time Bazan Reaper. —In Bazar No. 40 of 
last year is a cape that I think you will fin? better 
than the one of which you apoke, but you can nee that 
old-fashioned pattern if you make it with less falness 
over the top of the arms and with a storm-collar 
After all, fashions certainly repeat themselves, and 
this is just thefseventyears’ length of time. 


Dersemaker, Nes.—Please send full name and 
address. 


L. B. 8.—You will be quite safe in buying a gray 
skirt, and the bengalines are very good, as are also 
the poplins. But I really think, if you want a skirt to 
wear with different waists,it would be wiser for you 
to bay a black one, A black silk is always useful, 
and always more or less.in fashion. Just now it ie 
more. 





| GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 






V. M.—The etiquette and use of coats of arms and 
crests in this country is not fixed ; it is largely a ques- 
tion for individual decision. There are no inviolable 
laws here, where there is really no reason but fancy 
for using any heraldic devices, 80 one may use pretty 
much what one chooses, Usually a wife adopts her 
husband's crest and coat of arms, and always if she 
marries into a prominent family whose members all 
use the family crest, but if there is no especial reason 
why she should give the preference to her husband's 
rather than her father's crest, she may use the latter if 
she prefers it without fear of being criticised, althongh 
the preference is given to using the crest belonging to 
her husband. In my opinion, and I think I am i 
dorsed by most well-bred people, just now the prettiest 
device for a woman to use on her stationery, seal, car 
riage, and wherever she has her creat cut or engraved, 
is the heraldic animal of the crest without the motto ; 
this device should be small and unobtrusive to be 
perfectly good form. We regret that we cannot com- 
ply with your request to anewer yougby mail, bat we 
have hurried this through in hopes that it may reach 
you soon, 


J. E. D.—Your informer was not altogether incor- 
rect; it is no longer obligatory for a gentleman to 
offerfhis arm to the lady he escorts in the street after 
dusk or at night, unless she is infirm and can walk 
better with his assistance, but neither is it incorrect 
for him to offer his arm; it is optional what he does, 
and it makes little difference whether he is an old 
friend of the woman he escorts or a new acquaintance. 
Bat it certainly is not rade for a gentleman to offer 
his arm to the lady he escorts, and it would be rude in 
the extreme for her not to take it if he offers it. 


L. C. K.—The form “ It will give Mr. Smith and me 
great pleasure,” etc., is correct, and the form “It will 
give Mr. Smith and myself” is incorrect. You can see 
at once that it would not sound right to say, “It 
would give myself,” and it is no more correct to use 
this form when another name is mentioned. You no 


| doubt have often seen the latter form written and 





heard it used, but nevertheless it is not good English. 


Sr. Lovrs.—Your idea for the menus for the flower- 
féte luncheon is admirable. Yes, have them made of 
rough water-color paper to fold once, and on the ont- 
side of the menus have different flowers painted, and 
at each place the menu with the flower that the per- 
son who sits there has to write on. There is, you 
know, too, a flower for each month in the year, so have 
the flowers of the month when the luncheon takes 
place decorate the table—the flower for March is the 
violet, for April the daisy, and for May the hawthorn. 

There are several good ideas that you might carry 
ont for the menu, but one of the cleverest is where 
there is a quotation under each course mentioned ; or 
the edible need not be mentioned, merely the quota- 
tion, and what is meant by it is left to the imagina- 
tion. Get a good quotation-book and bunt up apt 
quotations, using as many with flower quotations in 
them as you can find. Here is the menu I would 
advise : 


Grape-frnit cut in halves, served with sugar. 
Chicken consommé. Brown-bread sandwiches, 
Oyster paiés. Olives. 

Squabs, green pease, potato croquettes. Chocolate. 
Waldorf salad. 

Hot chocolate pudding with whipped-cream sauce. 
Fruit. 


‘Bonbons. Coffee, 


Here are a few quotations for the different courses : 
1, “The flowers are gone when the frnit appears.’’— 
Pope. 2% ‘Fair and fragile as a flower.” 3. “ Each 
flower of the rock and each gem of the ocean.”—Tom 
Moore. 4. “A little bird in the air whispered the 
secret."—Longfellow. 5. ‘* How we apples swim !” 
etc. You will be able, probably, to get much better 
quotations than these, but they may give you an idea. 





hore Limited ’’ 


New York Central's luxurious “Lake 
n the New 1 ody ow York on Chicago. 








































































































DOG SHOW. 


MRS. PHIDGIT’S SYSTEM. 


‘“‘On dear! I've bad such a time!” said Mrs. Phidgit, 
rushing into the Phidgit homestead at Lonehurst the other 
evening. 

“Have you?” inquired Mr. Phidgit. ‘ Well, so have I; 
in fact, 1 have had more time than dinner. I was beginning 
to despair of devouring anything more substantial than the 
evening paper.” 

knew you'd be cross because I was so late,” pouted 
his wife, ** but it’s all your fault.” 

“Certainly it is, my dear. I sometimes wonder that 
‘with all my faults, you love me still.’ What particular 
atrocity have I committed this time?” 

“ Well, you see, Mollie Brainard and I were going shop- 
ping to-day in town, and you said, after I went the last time, 
that if I would be more systematic I could save time and 
not get so awfully tired. And, besides, I knew you thought 
I was a little extravagant last week, and so I meant to spend 
just as little as possible to-day. 

‘So Mollie and I made out a little schedule on our 
memorandum cards, just like a time-table, you know. So 
many minutes at this store,and so many minutes at that 
store, and so many minutes more on the street cars, and so 
many for lunch—oh! it was as cute as it could be! But, 
Clarence, iv practice it didn’t work at all. 

“The trouble began after lunch. I wanted to get three 
yards of French flannel for a waist, and they charged me 
seventy-eight cents a yard at Jingham’s for the very same 
thing I saw at Tape & Gimp’s for seventy-six. So of 
course we had to take a car back to Tape’s, because 1 was 
bound to save thet two ceptesa yard. 

Well, after we got back to Tape’s and 
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A BIT OF IRISH LOGIC. 


Mike O'Brian is a fair specimen of an Irishman, who has 
the care of the horses belonging to a large grocery-house, 

Night after night had the mpeg been kept 
awake by one of his horses pawing and kicking. 

At last Mr. D——, one morning after a sleepless night, 
said to Mike: 

“Mike, what ails one of your horses? He kicks and 
thrashes nights, enough to raise the dead.” 

**Ouch an’ faith,” answered Mike, “it’s that mare Bess; 
and shure if she don’t wurk th’ day all through, she'll kick 
the night all over.” 

The priest had been laboring for some time with Mike 
to have him join a burial society; but Mike was loath to 
part with money for what seemed to him so unnecessary a 
cause. 

One day Mike spied the priest coming in the store door; 
thereupon he made a rush into a back room where his 
master was testing butter. 

“Why, Mike,” he exclaimed, as Mike dodged behind a 
pile of. firkins, ‘‘ what’s the matter?” 

“Just nothin’ at all, shure just only his reverence, sur, 
a-cumin’ at the door,” replied Mike, in a whisper. 

“* Have you been getting into trouble, and the good father 
is after you?” questioned his master, puzzled at Mike’s be- 
havior. 

“‘ Indade, no sur; but his reverence hasbeen «-tazing an’ 
a-tazing me to be after getting the money fur me funeral, 
and faith I'll not be a-digging me grave until I’m ded; and 
indade have I told him many a time that the folks will be 
after burying of me thimsels; if they won't fur the love o’ 
me, they will fur the cint [scent] o’ me.” 


—_—_————— 
A SCENIC DYSPEPTIC. 


We were making the ome to Alaska by the inland pas- 
sage, through the most utiful scenery I had ever beheld. 
On either side of the ship rose steep snow-capped mountains 
of ice, gleaming pink, yellow, and blue from the rays of the 
sun. Kises both shores stood t icebergs, some of them 
heaped upon one another like railway trains ina wreck. All 
the passengers had assembled on deck, and not a sound 
could be heard except that made by the panting of the 
machinery and the ploughing of the vessel through the 
quiet sea. The beauty and the magnificence of the scene 
silenced us. 

Suddenly I happened to look around, and I saw a young 
man seated in a steamer chair and wrapped in rugs, ‘holding 
in his gloved hands a paper-covered novel. The incongruity 
of his position and his occupation made me smile. 

I turned to a lady who stood beside me, and’I called her 
attention to the figure. 

**Oh,” she said, ** that’s that little Englishman, Boynton. 
I met his mother the first day out, and she introduced him to 
me. He hates travel, but since he left Oxford his mother is 
dragging him all over the world-in spite of himself, to com- 

lete his education, as she supposes. They’ve been through 

Surope and the East, and they’ve just made their way up 
thepuge California, and as soon as they get back from Alaska 
they’ 

heb gon so much, without enjoying it in the least, that he’s 
become a scenic dyspeptic. at's why he won't look at 
those ice mountains. Blame him?” she concluded, briskly, 
*Idon’t. I think I'd do the same in his place.” 


? 
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go over the Rockies and across the-continent. He: 














COMPOUND ZOOLOGY. 


A Sweet-Peacock once said, ‘‘ I presume 
I take up a’great deal of room; 
But of course you must see 
It is necessaree, 
As my feathers are all in full bloom.” 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


—_——— 


THE SONGS OF BIRDS. 


I am afraid that there was very little sentiment or poetry 
contained in the soul of the Mudges’ Tom. He was a coun- 
wy boy, born and bred. He lived in close contact with 

other Nature; and while he knew her well, he loved her 

not. He was a youth of a very practical turn of mind; and 
when his Sunday-school teacher told the children one day 
that everything which lived and grew, animate or inanimate, 
— and acknowledged the goodness of its Creator, in 
ts own way, and with all its might, Master Mudge seemed 
todoubtit. ‘ Hear the birds singing their morning hymns,” 
said teacher. ‘“‘ Hear them lifting their sweet voices in 
thankfulness that they have been brought safely through 
the dangers of the night; and praising their Maker in 
prayerful song!” ‘‘ That ain’t praising God,” replied Tom. 
**Them’s Flint’s canaries!) And that’s what canaries al- 
ways does!” 


--—»——_ 


“I heard you were out duck-shooting last week. Did 
you bag anything?” 

“You bet. Plenty.” 

“Well, he might have sent a fellow some, then.” 

‘*1 would, old man, but I didn’t know you were partial to 
rheumatism, neuralgia, lumbago, sciatica, and pleurisy.” 


ee 
THE BEAUTY OF TRUTH AND OBEDIENCE. 


The General had been talking about the recent marriage 
of Baron Munchausen, at which wedding one of the ushers 


_ was George Washington —, which naturally led him to dis- 


; ‘ course upen ep yuth, and then 





bought the flannel we were so thirsty that 
we simply had to have some ice-cream 
soda, and the soda at Tape’s is ten cents, 
and Binding & Company serve the love- 
liest big glasses for only seven cents. So 
we took a car over to Binding’s. 

“The soda girl was awfully saucy to 
us. She was just as bateful as she could 
be. You know there is a sign that says 
if your drink isn’t right the clerk will 
change it. Well, Mollie and I found that 
our eédas weren't sweet enough, and so, 
of eOurse, we asked for new ones. And 
that girl said something sarcastic about 
drinking the whole glassful before we 
found it out! The idea! there was almost 
half of mine left, and Mollie had nearly as 
much. 

“When we came out of Binding’s I re- 
membered that I should bave saved that 
seven cents instead of having the soda, 
so | suggested that we walk to the 
depot 

** We had upset our arrangements so by 
running after the flannel that we thought 
it was no use trying to follow our system 
any longer. ell, we walked and walk 
ed, but, somehow or other, we got on the 
wrong avenue, and when we found it out 
it was too late even to take acar. [I for- 
got to say that we meant to come home 
on that train that you alwayscomeon. I 
wanted to surprise you. 

“We saw that the only way to get to 
the depot in time was to take a cab, and 
the cabman wouldn't hurry unless we 
gave him an extra half-dollar, and then 
he mae the horse go so that we were al 
most frightened to death. We got to the 
depot just as the locomotive began to puff, 
and we jumped into the last car just in 
time.” 

‘But if you got that train why didn't 
you get home at the same time I did?” in- 
quired Mr. Phidgit. 

“Oh, that was the most awful part of 
it! We sat there and congratulated our- 
selves that we hadn't missed the train, and 
then we noticed that there wasn’t any one 
else in our car,and then we saw that we 
weren't going, though we heard the engine 
puffing out of the depot. And Mollie ran 
out and iooked, and the train had gone, 
and there was a horrid sign on our car 
that said, ‘ This car does not go.’ 

“So we lost the train, and I’ve spent 
almost a dollar more than I would if I 
hada't tried not to be extravagant, and 
I’m more tired than I ever was before. 
Don’t you ever ask me to be systematic 

in!” 


“No,” said Mr. Phidgit, thoughtfully, 





Joe Liycouy. 


PY PVA RAN 





CLEVER CUPID. 
Somerimes our CUPID DUCKING GOES, AND—CLEVER LITTLE BOY— 
His BOW HE TOSSES IN THE AIR, THE WILD-FOWL TO DECOY. 
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by an easy path he arrived at the virtues 
of immediate obedience, and spoke of a 
case where his own life had been saved 
by the prompt obedience of another. 

‘* Tell us the story, sir,” said some of the 

ounger club members, and the General 
gan. 

‘* It was during the great Ashantee war 
of 1863. I was then a Captain of a com- 
pany of the famous Red Hussars, and we 
were stationed in that part of Africa which 
I forget. A balloon had been sent up for 
the purpose of discovering the position of 
the dusky-skinned savages whom we 
meant to fight, and who were already 
fighting us. Ax old Irishman, Pat Sheedy, 
was in the balloon. He was noted for his 
zeal and other military qualities, and he 
had won renown at the battle of Sedan, 
and later at the battle of Waterloo.” 

“What a head you have for battles, 
General!” said young Bigsby. 

“It is my business to,” said the Gen- 
eral, simply, and continued: “‘ The balloon 
went up about a mile, or to the full length 
of the rope which captivated it—in othe 
words, made it captive—and then Sheedy 
took his field-glasses and leaned out of the 
basket, the better to use them. I was 
standing directly beneath the balloon, 
looking up. Suddenly I saw him totter. 
He was evidently overcome with vertigo. 
He began falling. I knew his character 
well enough to , a that he would con- 
tinue what he had undertaken, and would 
not stop until he had reached me and 
dashed my brains out. I was, however, 
rooted to the spot. You can imagine the 
peril of my situation. At this juncture I 
happened to remember what a fine state 
of discipline Sheedy was in, and I deter- 
mined to test it and save my life. I wait- 
ed until he was about ten feet above me, 
and then in stern tones I cried, ‘ Halt!’ 
The habits of a lifetime were strong in 
him, and he obeyed. I then told him to 
drop gently into my arms, and he did so, 
and a moment later we were receiving the 
congratulations of the entire army. Ah 
yes, truth and obedience are the cardinal 
virtues.” 





CHARLES Batreti Loomis. 
a 


A well-known lawyer of Buffalo is an 
enthusiastic entomologist who has de- 
voted many hours in searching for “‘ big 
bugs and little bugs.” He is reputed to 
be very slow in his movements, so that 
when our friend Judge Byrnes was told 
that Mr. Dodd found a large snail, he 
dryly said, ‘‘It must have been comin 
towards him!” A remark which comme 
to fit the case so well that it was greeted 
with a shout of laughter. 


















